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A NEW FOUNT OF GREEK TYPE. 


Any one who has had the good fortune to 
examine some of the more ancient papyri 
recently discovered can scarcely fail to have 
been struck with the methods, whether un- 
consciously followed or no, by which the 
better scribes manage to produce the effect 
of evenness and regularity without sacrifi- 
cing grace of form in the single letters or 
even giving rise to an appearance of 
monotony in their combinations, The 
papyri are carefully ruled, but the ruling 
is a guide and not a master. The relation 
of each letter to the line is not altogether 
constant ; it varies in some degree according 
to the outline of the letters which happen 
to be in collocation. Each group of letters 
has more or less the effectiveness of a 
picture, while the complete continuous line 
may best be compared to a strip of em- 
broidery. The tips of such letters as have 
a tilt upwards, and the feet of the descending 
letters are both kept so closely in line that 
the former make a well-defined upper edge 
to the broidery, and the latter an under 
edge. 

I can believe that a similar principle 
underlies all good handwriting, whatever 
the alphabet employed. In one alphabet 
it may be more easy to write with grace 
than in another, but the man who writes 
well in one will write well in all; and good 
writing will be more or less common at any 
time, according as artistic feeling is more 
or less widely imparted. 

If we jump a thousand years and more 
and turn from a Flinders Petrie papyrus to 
the Ravennas parchment of Aristophanes, 
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or rather to the writing of the better of its 
two principal scribes, whether cursive or 
semi-uncial, we find something of the same 
characteristic. There are now accents and 
breathings to marshal, and in the case of 
the marginal semi-uncials, abbreviations 
too; yet, if we drew a line bisecting the 
letters horizontally, we should find parallel 
with it on either side the two edges of the 
embroidered strip almost as even and as 
clearly marked as in the writing on the 
papyrus. 

It seems to me, who am no expert, that, 
disregarding the common scribbling hand 
used for ordinary purposes alike by scholar 
and man of business, we can see something 
of the effect of a strip of rich embroidery 
in the best handwriting of all but the most 
rude and inartistic periods. And if this is 
the case, then the founts of Greek type 
commonly used in printing Greek books at 
the present day certainly fall very far short 
of excellence. For nothing could well be 
imagined less likely to call up ideas of art 
or beauty than a modern page of printed 
Greek. 

It is unfortunate that at the time when 
Greek began to be printed the art of Greek 
writing was not at all so well understood as 
had been the case a few centuries earlier. 
In cutting the types the Greek handwriting 
of the time was taken for model, and the 
handwriting was not very good. Yet how 
immeasurably superior are these early types 
to the type now in use! No test is needed 
other than laying open side by side on the 
same table a book printed this year and an 
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Aldine, a Juntine, or even a Basel copy. 
The one page is a work of art, the other is 
a thing manufactured. Never had Greek 
letters such an outline, never in combination 
did they produce such an impression upon 
the eye and the sense, monotonous in the 
line and the page, hard and ugly in the 
word, and yet ragged and uneven in 
the alinement both under and above their 
centre. 

Early printed Greek has a grace and 
beauty of its kind. It does not represent 
Greek writing at its best, but that which 
it does represent is what Greek writing had 
become by spontaneous changes in natural 
transmission. It has parentage ; and with 
parentage has character and style and grace 
of movement—all of them marks of breeding 
totally wanting in any Greek type of the 
day except perhaps the fount in most 
common use in Holland, which, for all I 
know, may or may not have a pedigree, 
but which certainly looks as if it had. 

I do not understand Mr. Arthur Pollard’s 
point of view in regard to the Aldine 
Greek in his most valuable and, as it has 
proved, his most fertile article in the 
Century Guild Hobby Horse for October 
1891. He speaks of it as‘a wretched 


cursive hand’ and regards it ‘as difficult 


to read.’ It appears to me to be beautifully 
flexible, distinct, and legible, and, if com- 
pared with our modern types, a triumph of 
art, every double-page or opening being a 
sort of picture that might be framed and 
hung ina library. If the influence of the 
Aldine type had indeed lasted, as Mr. 
Pollard seems to imagine, down to the 
present time, undisturbed by scholars like 
Porson and Wolf, or by type-cutters who 
never set eyes on a brown Greek manuscript, 
we should at any rate have had a Greek type 
with a pedigree, and consequently a certain 
inheritance of dignity and flexibility. Mr. 
Pollard cannot, as a child, have taken his 
first lessons in Greek from an old text and 
a Schrevelius, or he would be less hard upon 
the Aldine contractions. At the same time 
his reasons are surely sound for thinking 
that we must not simply go back to early 
printed Greek, if we would reform Greek 
type. So many things would have to be 
altered or dropped—the syllable sigla, the 
symbels representing letter-groups, the 
punctuating marks, the forms of some of 
the letters—that its whole character would 
change. We find what is much nearer to 
our requirements, if we take for model the 
best handwriting of some centuries before 
the discovery of printing; and it is that 


model, the ‘calligraphy’ I believe of the 
tenth century, which Mr. Selwyn Image has 
followed in the main in designing for 
Messrs. Macmillan the beautiful new 
‘Greeks’ of which a specimen is here 
given. 

I shall not attempt to describe minutely 
the genesis of this new type—that will be 
done, I understand, with better skill and 
fuller knowledge by Mr. Louis Dyer in an 
early number of the //obby Horse,—nor will 
it be expected of me to give in detail my 
reasons for believing that the new Greeks 
are likely to be welcomed and widely 
adopted ; but I may be permitted to say 
something of the way in which they have 
impressed one whose ‘copy’ was the first 
to be set up in them. 

For some time I did not like them so well 
as I do now. The eye had to become 
familiar with their appearance of squareness 
and solidity, but with each week and month 
their fascination has grown, and I am con- 
vinced that they need only to be well known 
for a universal verdict to be given in their 
favour. At first they disconcert the eye a 
little, just as a manuscript in an unfamiliar 
handwriting disconcerts it ; but this does not 
last long. My own experience is that they 
do not worry and weary the eye so much as 
the ordinary types, and that in this respect 
the even black letter upon the white ground 
is a change to be thankful for. 

If the comparison of a line of good hand- 
writing to an embroidered ribbon has any- 
thing in it, this type certainly excels every 
other. It has evenness without monotony, 
and seen in the mass has a singularly rich 
and decorative effect.’ All the letters, it 
will be seen, are based on a square, being 
actually designed Within a square or some 
proportion of it. Such squareness is a 
characteristic of the best tenth century 
Greek writing. The letters are of an even 
thickness. There are no hair-strokes; but 
in order to produce the look of finish which 
in writing is produced by a slight tilt or 
change of direction, the designer has made 
the extremities of the letters just a trifle 
wider. Further, by a discreet selection, Mr. 
Image has avoided all risk of the letters 
departing too far from well-known forms. 
Even tiros in Greek have no right to be 
puzzled by them, as indeed I have proved 
by more than one experiment. A large 
proportion of them are merely the papyrus 
letters with a squared outline, as may 
seen by anybody who will take the trouble 
of looking through the Flinders Petrie 
papyri, or even does no more than compare 
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MIPECBYZ: AIKAIONOAIZ: KHPT=:- 


Kai NON drontec Hkouen Yeudapraban 

TON Bacikéwc Opeahuon: eExKowelé re 

Képaz naTdzac TON re cON TOU npécBewc: 

: 6 Bacithéwe opeahude : @Na= ApadKleic: 

Mpoc TON CEDN coNepcwone NaU@apKTON BléneIc 

H mepi GKPGN Necoc KGUNMTON OIKON ckcneic 
Gckwu’ Exeic Mou nepi TON SPEGAUON KATCO- 

: Gre OW cU, BacihkeUc GtTa c’ anémeuwpen ppdcon 
é=zonT’ GeHNGioIcIN @ YeudapTaba. 


NATOPAKTON' wNavcraeuon cc mepiBhénontoc én KUKAcoo TOO mpecBeuTod kai dzie- 
waTiIK@c €icl6NTOC. TINEC O€ NGUMPAKTON THN EN NauCi cTpaTIGN- OioN OUN cTpAaTIGN 
Bhéneic SAHN* H NGON GKpOOTHpION KGuNTOUCaN: émeldH BedoIKéTec of EumeoNnTeEC 
Stan dct MAHCION TAC rHc Hipéua Kai enicTHudNec ieUNouc! WH MpocnTaicwct TAI rfl 
ézeicl TepaTw@OHc Tic redo Eckevacuénoc Kai Speahuon exon ENA Eni maNnToc TOO 
npocconou. 

AIKOMATA’ oc Sépuata ézHpTHuENa Tou uUCcTaKoc auToU Kai THC piNoc. kai OUTw 


eckeuacuenou ré\coToc xGpin’ dckcouda 0 6 Tuac 6 CUNEX@ON THN KOONHN Npoc TA 
cKaAudi* KoonHe 8€ Speakuoc TS Tpiua écTIN. 


MPOL TON OEON’ $ézenitHdec uéran dSqpeahudn Eckevacral ~xwn 6 mpecBeuTHc- 
NAU@PAKTON O€, HTo! NaUcTaeu0ON: cocnep mepiBAénontoc éN KUKAw Tod mpecBeuTod: 


Kal GzicouaTik@c eicidntToc: TINéc O€ NGU@PAKTON, THN €N NGUCI CTpAaTIGN’ OCION OUN 
cTpaTian Bhéneic SAHN* EneidH uerddo: Talc TpitpeciIn S~eaduoi rinonTal, 31° GN Tac 
Koonac éuBdAAontec, ExwomHAGTOUN' é€ppdTTONTO € Kai SepuaTinoic TpdmoIc Mpdc TO 
wh TpiBecoa Ta canidcouata. 


EK #OTIOT 
NAT®PAKTON KAI NAT®APKTON® Tan atrikin OUNauIN KadodcIN. 
NAT@APKTON BAEIIEIN® gucin éni Tod nepiaepodntoc Kai ceundc idnToc* mpdc TON e€dN GNepwne 


NaU@apKToN Bhéneic. 
®APKTEXOAI 1d gpadtteceai’ Kai NaU@apKTON kai NQUTIKHN OUNGUIN. 


E= H<ITXIOT 


NAT@PAKTOZ" naucraeuoc. Aun. 
NEONAS* Neon ofkouc. NnedAkia. 
PAKTOI* gdparrec: nétpai- xapddpai. 
PAKTOZ* )ogoc. 

NATPA H NATPON’ &rxoc. 


E= ETITAOIOT 


héretan 8& Td EnicTION Kal NECopION.Kai NE@N nepiekTiK@c.Kai Ne@N ofkoi.KahoOntai dé Kai oi airiaho!, 
Ne@Nec Kai oikor Ne@n. ATA1oc 3 Alonucioc Aéret Sti “Ieonec wEN NE®Nnac gacin, “Attixoi dé 


Newcoikouc Kai Nedpia. 


EK ZXOTIAOT 
NAT®PAKTON BAETIEIZ: ‘Apicropanuc’ npdc TON ee@n nepwone NaUAHN Bhéneic. éneidii uerdAor 
Taic Tpiripecin of Sépeahuoi rinonTal 31’ GN Tac Keonac éuBdAAonTec éxwonHAdTouNn. 
NATEITAOMON: dn Awéna’ éppdtronto 8 Kai SépuaTi of Téno! mpdc TO uh BAdnTecea Te 
canid@uara, H STi 6 NauUTIKdOc cTpaTéc NaUcTaeuoc KaleirTal. 
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them with the Table of Alphabets printed 
at page 64 of Mahaffy’s Introduction. Even 
the Chi and the Theta, which at first may be 
puzzling, have their analogues in the 
papyri. 

It appears to me that the gratitude not 
merely of Greek scholars, but also of all 
lovers of things sumptuous and beautiful, is 
due to Messrs. Macmillan for their enterprise 
and public spirit in carrying through with 
complete success so costly a work as the 
production of an entirely new fount of 
type. 
In the accompanying page specimens of 
the new Greeks are given in six sizes—first 
a line of small pica capitals, then nine lines 
(91-99) of the Acharnians in small pica, 
then in long primer, with the lemmata in 
long primer capitals, (1) the Ravennas 
Scholia on lines 94-97, and (2) part of the 
Aldine Scholia, lastly in brevier, with the 
lemmata in brevier capitals, certain extracts 
from ancient lexica of which some certainly, 
others possibly, bear upon the central critical 
difficulty of the passage—the past corrup- 
tions of line 95, and the consequent inter- 
polation of line 96. 

An analysis of the Greek marginal notes 
ascompared with the glossemata preserved in 
the lexica reveals a great variety of reading 
in line 95, though I do not claim to say 
except in one or two cases what the reading 
was which gave use to the several annota- 
tions. In trying to discover the readings 
we must here surrender some of our best 
guides ; for no absurdity of syntax or form, 
no eccentricity of scansion or entire disre- 
gard for metre would justify us in saying 
that such and such a reading cannot have 
existed. One thing we do learn from 
raking the débris of ancient scholarship 
piled in disorderly heaps in ‘ scholia’ and 
lexica, namely, that the history of our texts 
is not yet understood even in its rudiments, 
and may perhaps be incapable of reconstruc- 
tion ; but still that any effort to reconstruct 
it by the scientific study of the few frag- 
ments still preserved out of ponderous 
ancient variorum editions is sure to produce 
results of great interest, and, it may be, of 
considerable value. Let us at least endeavour 
to discover new methods and at least peer 
after new light. We may not always find 
what we seek, but at any rate we shall dis- 
cover new points of view, and perhaps do a 
little to sweep aside the enormous weight of 
comment with which the text of every 
classical author is burdened. 

The Ravennas reading of line 96 shows 
the adscripts out of which it is made up in 


the last state before the process of tinkering 
them into metrical form was quite completed. 
One entry in Suidas indicates that in some 
texts vavcraOpov had replaced vavdpaxrov or 
vavgapxrov in line 95, while the vavyv of the 
quotation in the other entry in Suidas is 
apparently a contamination of the one 
reading or the other with the adscript 
orpariay dAnv, itself originating in the idea 
that vavpapkrov might stand for vav papkrov 
otparov, @ phrase occurring in the dative in 
the Equites. It may even be that the zpos 
tov Geov of Photius is a contamination of the 
two readings zpos rov vedv’ and mpos trav Gedy. 
The oxozeis of line 96 implies that some 
commentator took the BAéres of line 95 in 
its late sense of ‘ inspect, ’ seen, for example, 
in Babrius 56, 2, ‘ edrexvins érabXa mace Tois 
{wos | 6 Leds Lyne, wavra © éBAerev kpivov;’ 
and in the scholia to Wasps 775 Gre kal 
Beopobérns mapetvyxavey kal €Bdewev Ta Sixac- 
THpta. Cp. Bekk. Anecd. 282 vewpiwv 
ap xiv: iv oty tis apxwv os érepedeiro Tav 
vewptwv kal TOV oKevonKav Kal mavTwv Tov 
mept Tas vavs OKEVOV. 

The scholia and the notices in the lexica 
may be thus analysed :— 


94. é£eor repatrwdns tis yeAoiws éoxevac- 
pevos kal dfbadrpov exwv va emt mavrds Tov 
mpoowmrov. Rav., Ald. 

94. éeriryndes péyav 6pOadrpov éoxevacrat 
éxwv 6 mpeoBevrys. . 

ae : &s mepyBAerovtos ev Kuk- 
dw tod mpecBevrod kai dEtwpartiKas idvros. 
Rav., Ald 

95. pos rovvedva % KrA.: éredy 
Sedouxdres of eumdéovres Grav Sou tAnoiov Tis 
Ys Npea Kal éemornpovws iivovor uy mpoc- 
mraicwot TH yp. Rav. Ald. The jpéua 
suggests a reading vwpas in lieu of dvOpo, 
and the émorypovus a reading -ppacta-. 

95. vedva: 6 Kxadodtow dyxdva. Ald. 
Cp. veds ofxov in the text of line 96, and 
Suidas s.v. dyxdves, and Hesychius. 

95. veGvas: vedv olxovs. Hesych. 

95. vedvas: vewAxia. Hesych. 

95. vedvas: troxpidous tomovs Sia Tov 
avenov évOa bo oKerny cioty. Ald 

95. mpos Tov veav 1 K.7.A.: vedptov 
ovv dyai ae see &v @ vewdayoes. Ald. 

95. . : vaitv Gxkpwrypiov Kdyart- 


Rav., 


Rav., aid, cp. Hesych. 


vavorab mov. 


oveay. 
95. mbhapacer: 
Ald., Hesych., ep. Suid. 
95. vavgapxrov: 
tidy" olov ov otpariav BAeres GAnvV. 
Ald., ep. Suid. 
95. vas dapKtov: thy vavtixny (Naber) 
dvvayuv kadotow. Phot. 


. 
THv é&v vavot oTpa- 


Rav., 
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95. vav¥dpaxtov: 56 vavtiKds otpards 
vavppaxtos KaXeira. oxwmrwv obv avrov dua 
7> coBapas Kat pddis mpoorevar Tada yor: 
‘rérepov év dpOadpois 7o vavtiKov Exwv ovTw 
Badiges;’ Ald. Did this annotator also 
read vw6 pas 4 

95. vad Ppaxrov: Apeva. 

95. vatdapKrov BAr€wers: 
peyddot tais tpiypeow dpOadpoi yivovrar di’ dv 
Tas KwTas éuBadrovres éxwarnAdrouy: éppar- 
rovto S€ kal Sepparivos tpdrois pos TO pH 
rpiBecOa Ta cavidsopatra. Ald., cp. Suidas. 

95. vavpapKtov Brérers: dyoiv 


Hesych. 


errewdi) 


<'Apurropavns> éri tod mepiabpotvros Kai 


oeuvas idvros. Photius. 

95. va vora Op ov: TOV Aupéva. Suidas. 

96. } wept Gkpav Kkdprtwv: th 
xavra yap pddiora eiacr mpoopav kal pvddr- 
Tew THY valy OméTay akpay Twa KdprTwow,. 
Ald. 

97. doKe para: as déppara eénprnpeva 
<éxovros> TOU piorakos kal THs pivos Kai ovTw 
éoxevac wevov yehuros xépw- Rav. 

97. doxwp exerts KrrAKV: ds Tov Sép- 
patos é&nptnpevov Tod ptotakos Kal THs pivos 
kat ovTws yeAoiws éoxevacpevov. Al 

97. doxwp éExets KTr.: eoxevacpéevos 


jw 6 Tépons éxwv Kxabewevov eis torov (= in 
lieu) tod re meywvos Kal Tov oTdpatos, ws 


av mpoowmeiov. Ald. 

97. doxwpa: doxwpa & ipas 6 ovéxwv 
Ti Kony mpos TO okaApo. Rav., Ald. 

97. doxwpa: 6 THs Kadmns 6pOadpos Exe 


7 doxwpa (Ald.).  xamys St ddOadrpods 7d 


tpynpa. Ald., Rav. 


It may be well to add here the remainder 
of the Aldine Scholia on lines 94-97, which, 
for want of space, have had to be omitted 
from the specimen page :— 


AAAQS: 6 vauriKds oTparos, vavpaxros 
kaXetrau oKdmTwv ovv avrov dia 7d coBapis 
kal podis mpooréva tatrd poe. TOTEpov év 
dpGarpois TO vauTiKov éxwv ovtw BadéLes, 7 
vavv dxpwr prov kdprrovray" ered BeSoucdres 
ot pmdéovtes, 6 otav dot mAaoiov THS Ys, 7peua 
kal emurTnpovus iBivouar, Pa mporrraicwa ™ 
yn éoxevacpévos de jv 6 Ilépors, déppa € exov 
KaGewpevor, sis TOTOV TOU TE Tuxywvos Kal TOD 
orduatos, ws av mpoocwreiov. ddAus: é€euoe 
Teparadns: Ts yeroiws éoxevacpévos kat dpGad- 
pov & éxov éva emi mavros Tov mpoodrov. H wept 
dxpav kdparrov" TyviKadra yap pdduora elsace 
mpoopaiv Kal puddrrew Thy vadv, dmétayv akpav 
Twa KdpTTwWoL vEedpiov oby byoe mepiBhéreis: 
evo vewAxnoeis® olkov d& vews, 3 Kadodow 4d dy- 
kovas 7) padAov drroxpigous Térous bed. TOV 
dvepov" évOa ind oxéry eiciv doKup’ exes” 
os Tod Sépparos eEnpTnpevon Tov picraKos avrod 
kat THS puvos, Kat otrus yeroiws éoxevacpéevor. 
doxwpa. 8¢, 6 iwas 6 ovvéxwv Thy Kémny, mpods 
T® oxaryo. GddAuws: 6 THs Kwryns dpbadpds, 
exer TO doxwpa: Kins 5¢ 6fOadpos 7d TpHwa. 


W. G. RutHerrorp. 





ON THE PROBLEM OF THE BACCHAE. 


(A propos of Recent Editions.) 


Bestpr the recent school-edition of the 
Bacchae by Professor Tyrrell,! which itself 
had rivals in the field, yet another has now 
been placed by Mr. Cruickshank of New 
College.2 The new volume is entitled to 
that measure of praise at which it appears 
to aim, that is to say, the editor is a com- 
petent scholar, the notes are kept within a 
very moderate compass, and the student 
who holds by them will not be imperilled 
in his examination. It is not an interesting 
or a stimulating book, such as Professor 
Tyrrell’s. It is composed on a principle 
common in books of this kind and, whether 
correct or not, defensible, that the business 

1 Macmillan’s Classical Series, 1892, 

2 Clarendon Press, 1893, 


of an expounder for inexperienced students 
is not to provoke investigation, but to give 
always, if possible, a ‘ safe’ explanation, 
an explanation which has sufficient authority 
to pass. The only question is, whether 
students so entirely dependent, that they 
must be treated in this way, are really 
ready for the Bacchae. To take one salient 
and characteristic example. In a well- 
known passage (v. 1066 foll.) the tree bent 
down to receive Pentheus is compared to 
some curve exhibited by the use of a répvos. 
Mr. Cruickshank explains the répvos to be 
a simple kind of compass, a peg and string. 
No hint is given that there is any other 
explanation, or that this one is open to any 
objection more serious than that ‘the 
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simile is prosaic.’ Now this view, that the 
comparison is between the bent tree and a 
circular curve, such as that of a wheel, has 
certainly the merit of having been many 
times repeated in respectable books, and 
being therefore technically ‘safe’: it has 
this merit and no other. If it were right, 
the only educational aid which a student 
could derive from the simile would be the 
perception of its infelicity and inadequacy ; 
and the only useful note could be one 
which exposed this defect. The objection, 
which has been several times alleged and is 
well known, is not that the simile is, if it 
be, prosaic, but that it is no simile at all; 
that there is no resemblance worth notice 
between the illustration and the thing 
illustrated. The line produced by bending 
down a pine-tree or pine-bough would indeed 
be essentially like that of a bow, to which 
Euripides first likens it, but with a circle, 
or the outline of a wheel, it would have no 
aflinity whatever, except that both are 
curved lines, not straight. The image 
therefore darkens, instead of enlightening, 
the intelligence of the auditor, and is an 
offence against the principles of poetry and 
sense. This is not the place to set out the 


wholly different explanation of the ropvos 


offered by Mr. Robertson first in 1879 
(Hermathena iii. 387) and reproduced with 
full detail in Professor Tyrrell’s edition, 
which Mr, Cruickshank has consulted. 
Right or wrong, it really is an adequate 
explanation of the passage and really does 
offer an object by which Euripides, if he 
had it in mind, might naturally have thought 
it worth while to explain his picture of the 
bent pine. It may perhaps not yet be con- 
sidered a ‘safe’ explanation, that is to say, 
it is not universally familiar, and a student 
reproducing it, in the imperfect style of an 
examination paper, might conceivably be 
punished as if for nonsense by an examiner 
not well prepared. But is this a sufficient 
reason, not merely for suppressing it, but 
for propounding the damaged alternative as 
if it were unimpeachable? What benefit is 
thus conferred, and on whom, which com- 
pensates for the retardation of the general 
intelligence, and how long must this 
conservative attitude be maintained ? 

To accumulate instances of this kind 
would scarcely be interesting to the readers 
of the Review, and here I should have ended, 
if it were not that there is one instance, 
which will take us right to the heart of 
Euripides’ work, and will expose not merely 
the variations of individual editors but the 
whole present position of Euripidean 


criticism, and the direction in which it 
should move. 


e 7 4 , 

ixoiwav tot. Kumpov, 
“ A ’ , 

vacov Tas ’Adpodiras, 

e a ¥ 
ev d OeAipoves véenovrat Ovaroicw "Epwres, 
Iladov 0’, av Exardoropot 
BapBapov rorapod poai 
kaprifovew avoufpor. 

@ > 2 , 
drov 8’ a kadduorevopéva 
IIvepia povoretos edpa, 

‘ ‘ , , 
cepva KAtrvs ‘OdvuTov, 
> a > , , 
éxelo’ aye pe, Boopie, <Bpopute>, 
mpoBaxxne datpov. 
éxet Xapures, exe 5é [1dOos- 
> a , , > , 
éxet de Baxxaror Oeuis dpyralew. 


(Bacch, 402.) 


Such in all points of substance is the 
MS. reading of this passage except that in 
the third line for év @ (Nauck) both MSS. 
have iva, and some after Heath print 
iv ot: this question for the present purpose 
may be ignored. The monstrous difficulty, 
which immediately confronts us, is that 
Paphos is said to be fertilized by the Nile, 
an assertion as absurd—rather more— 
as if Dover were said to be fertilized by 
the Scheldt. It is true that no alternative 
reading or explanatidn has been as yet 
established, and it is apparently on this 
ground that Mr. Cruickshank, faithful to 
the conservative method, does his best to 
tide the ignorant or the careless over the 
objection by such curiously mild phrases as 
that ‘ the poet’s geography was not accurate,’ 
or that ‘many editors’ have thought the 
language ‘more appropriate’ to Egypt. 
Did any ever think otherwise, or what, if 
they did, is the value of their opinion ? 
But here at all events the method seems to 
be exaggerated or misapplied. Dr. Sandys 
is content to mark the place as corrupt ; 
Professor Tyrrell emends it; Elmsley was 
not afraid to say that he had no guess of 
the meaning. Safety now lies, if anywhere, 
in the simple statement that the text is 
nonsense. 

Of the attempts to mend it by far the 
most skilful and the most plausible is that 
of Professor Tyrrell—Ilagov 6’, dv @ «.7.X. : 
‘Oh that I might go to Cyprus...and 
Paphos, and to [the land] which the Nile 
makes fertile’ that is, to Egypt. This 
would account completely for the text of the 
MSS. and if the supplement of ‘the land’ 
is somewhat hard, it may fairly be said 
that some such quality might be expected 
in the true original, since otherwise where 
was the temptation to so grotesque a blunder 
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as we actually find? But this reading, 
together with every reading and every 
exposition of the passage, is open to a far 
graver question, a question which could 
never have been passed over or dismissed, 
as it is, with perfunctory answers, if modern 
students could but be persuaded to take 
Euripides seriously, ‘Why should the 
chorus wish to go to Egypt?’ asks Mr. 
Cruickshank, by way of recommending our 
acceptance of the statement that Paphos 
was fertilized by the Nile. But why indeed 
should they wish to go there? And why 
should they wish themselves in Paphos? 
Or rather how dare these bacchants, situated 
as they are and assuming the style and 
claims which they do assume, how dare 
they for an instant to entertain such 
thoughts, and how can they have the con- 
summate impudence to express them? Itis 
no doubt true, as some of the commentaries 
tell us, that the worship of Dionysus was 
found both in Cyprus and in Egypt, as 
indeed some form of it was found in every 
part of the Hellenic and the Hellenistic 
world. It is also true that on one side the 
multiform worship of Dionysus had affinities 
with that of Aphrodite, and that therefore 
in such a country as Cyprus, where Aphro- 
dite was dominant, the orgia were liable to 
a close association with Aphrodisia. But it is 
also true that if the bacchanals depicted by 
Euripides were prepared to admit and 
welcome such an association, much more if 
it were the aim of their favourite aspirations, 
then the whole tragedy is false, futile, and 
baseless, then it is impossible to credit the 
poet with any serious meaning or purpose ; 
he was not thinking of his subject, but only 
playing with it, and the finer his sentiments, 
the more profane they are. 

For what is the issue which the play puts 
before us? Simply this, whether the true 
worship of Dionysus, as preached by the 
god, is or is not a worship exciting to the 
sexual emotions; whether it is or is not 
allied in tendency and connected in fact 
with the worship of Aphrodite. Thisis the 
charge which Pentheus makes repeatedly 
and in express terms, and upon which he 
bases his proscription and persecution of the 
new rites; that the Bacchanal fervour, 
though in name religious, is merely a cover 
for unchastity : rpddacw pév ds 81) powddas 
Gvocxdous, | rHv 8’ Adpodirny zpdc6’ ayew tod 
Baxxiov. Inevery scene, between Pentheus 
and ‘Teiresias, between Pentheus and 
Dionysus, between Pentheus and the mes- 
senger from Cithaeron, the dialogue turns 
upon this cardinal point. The name of 


Aphrodite or Cypris occurs repeatedly as 
the symbol of that imputation which the 
persecutor alleges and the sectaries deny 
(vv. 225, 236, 315, 459, 688). Not anywhere, 
unless it be in the passage which we are 
investigating, do the bacchanals, or any one 
for whose opinions they are responsible, 
acknowledge any connexion between their 
deity and the deities of sex. Even such a 
distant and secondary relation between them 
as is indicated by the herdsman in his 
olvov dé pnxér’ dvtos otk eorw Kizpis (773) 
receives no justification either from the deity 
or his initiated worshippers ; and moreover 
the herdsman is no authorized exponent of 
Bacchus. His conclusion, from which we 
have just cited, is not unreasonably treated 
by Pentheus asa fresh provocation, and it 
betrays, like much in the speeches of Cadmus 
and Teiresias, a very imperfect idea of the 
new religion as it appears in the language 
of its true adepts. According to them, the 
inspiration of Bacchus is a purely mystic 
religious enthusiasm, cherished partly for 
its own intense delight and partly for the 
sublime and rapturous meditations with 
which it is connected. Even wine, which is 
by no means universally prominent in their 
discourse, serves rather as a type than as a 
necessary instrument of that physical, 
mental, and moral elevation, which can 
sustain itself equally well upon honey, or 
milk, or water (vv. 704-711): and of sexual 
feeling or stimulus there is not, nor reason- 
ably could there be, one single authoritative 
word. 

Surely then it ought to stagger us, when 
we find the bacchanals, in the midst of their 
protest against the blindness and blasphemy 
of their opponents, in the midst of their 
appeals to the spirit of holiness and pro- 
fessions of trust in providence, break out 
on a sudden into the passionate cry, ‘Oh 
that I could be in the island of Aphrodite, 
in the city inhabited by the heart-melting 
minions of Love!’ If Pentheus had heard 
them, what could he say but that in their 
own despite, forced out of their hypocrisy 
by the pressure of their genuine feelings, 
they had confessed the very substance of 
his charge ? 

And this objection would hold, even if 
the language here used were susceptible of 
an innocent sense, and intended by the 
speakers, in some obscure and mystical way, 
to be innocently interpreted. The horrible 
punishment of Pentheus is inflicted upon 
him for spiritual blindness, for uncharita- 
bleness and tyrannical haste in persecuting 
upon the faith of a misconception. That 
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such offences do sometimes entail a fearful 
penalty, even upon men not ill-intentioned, 
is perfectly true, and is a legitimate founda- 
tion for tragedy. But in order that the 
tragedy so founded may be legitimate, and 
that our sympathies may be properly en- 
gaged, it is essential that there should be 
a fair human possibility of avoiding the mis- 
take which is punished. Pentheus asserts 
the thiasus to be an instrument of sexual 
temptation and sexual corruption. That it 
was liable by aberration to become such, 
not the most sincere and devout Macedonian 
or Phrygian believer could have denied. It 
is only too certain that almost everywhere 
the Dionysiac religion, however pure and 
exalted in its proper intention, had a 
tendency to become, and did in the end 
become, just what Pentheus affirms it to be. 
Like all enthusiastic forms of religion, it 
was exposed to this abuse, and therefore in 
a manner justly exposed to the imputation. 
But the better class of its devotees of 
course contended, and the whole sense of the 
Bacchae depends on our accepting the view, 
that such practices were in fact an abuse 
only and not a true use of their religion. 
And what practical person could be expected 
to believe this for a moment, if to the 
sufficiently equivocal and perilous acts of 
the bacchic propaganda were added the 
familiar adoption of a style and language 
which to any common apprehension must 
appear to interpret in malam partem the 
ambiguous acts ? 

But it is needless to consider what would 
be the effect of taking these sentences in an 
innocent sense, for in fact they are incapable 
of any such sense. Aphrodite, though not 
much admired by sober people, either in 
Athens or generally in Hellas, had no doubt 
one respectable aspect and some decent cults. 
But the name of Paphos is clear of all 
ambiguity. The goddess of Paphos was the 
declared patroness of every sexual extrava- 
gance, and her Phoenician rites were a 
system of scientific debauchery. For an 
honest maid or matron, to wish herself in 
Paphos would be simply to give her charac- 
ter away. If Euripides could put such a 
sentiment into the mouths of his bacchanals 
at this moment, ‘he was writing at random, 
without purpose and even without meaning ; 
and really it does not matter what he 
said, 

But to escape this difficulty, there is a way 
so perfectly simple that it would have been 
found directly, if it had ever been sought. 
The sentiments in question are not adopted 
by the bacchanals at all, but on the contrary 


are cited by them only to be emphatically 
damned and reprobated. The paragraph 
does not begin, as is supposed, at v. 402 
ixoiuav mort Kumpov «.t.A., but two lines 
before, at v. 400, the sense overlapping the 
strophae, as it not unfrequently does. The 
correct punctuation is this : 


pawvopevwv olde TpdToL 

kai kaxoBovAwv rap’ emovye wtarv" 
‘ixoiwav mort Kumpov, 

vacov Tas ’Adpodiras, 

év & Oedgigbpoves vepov- 

rat Ovaroiow “Epwres 

Tlagov @ T av Exardaropor 
BapBapov rorapod poai 
kaprrifovew avopBpot.’ 

drov 8 & KaANorevopéva k.T.X. 


Mad fools, in my esteem, and mischievous are 
they, who wont to cry ‘Oh that I were in Cyprus, 
the isle of Aphrodite, oh to be in Paphos, [or the 
land of the Nile]!’ No! There, where in Pieria 
is the noblest seat of meditation, Olympus’ solemn 
slope, thither lead me, Bromius, our divine fore- 
runner. There is the ‘charm’ and the ‘passion’ 
for us ; there the fit place for the women of Bacchus 
to do their rite. 


The seat of Aphrodite-worship, and of 
such corrupted bacchanalia as might flourish 
beside it, is contrasted with the northern 
border of Greece, the seat, as the poet of the 
Bacchae repeatedly implies, of religion in a 
singularly pure, simple, and genuine form, 
of a religion for which, as he seems to imply, 
it was really possible to forecast and desire 
a great future. And a future it had indeed. 
But this is a subject far too large for this 
place. ° 

That v. 400 begins a paragraph is properly 
indicated by the absence of any copula.’ The 
quotation ixoiuav...dvouBpo stands in loose, 
but perfectly intelligible, apposition to rpo- 
wot. For a bolder application of the same 
principle see Aristoph. Wasps 666, rovrovus 
tovs ‘ovxi tpodiaw Tov ’APyvaiwv kodooupTov.’ 
In v. 409 the d€, which on the common 
hypothesis many would rightly change to re, 
is now seen to be necessary. Whether drov 
should be of is a purely metrical question, 
and may be here passed over. 

Now when we see the passage in its true 
bearing, we shall no longer seek, in 
vv. 406-408, for regions with which the 
religion professed by these bacchanals might 
best and most properly be associated, but 
merely for regions dominated by Aphrodite ; 
and this has an important bearing on the 
interpretation of v. 406. The land of the 


1 Porson, rightly on the common hypothesis, 
wished to put one in. 


co he 


QoQ, eet Me tt BK Ot 


_. 


owt oe ee et SO Ot tl ce OCOD Ce w * OO 
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Nile, as a whole, did not appertain especially 
to Aphrodite ; the land which did so apper- 
tain was the Delta, with its Graeco-Phoenician 
population, and its sanctuary situated, just 
above the separation of the streams, at 
Memphis. And it is the Delta (note 
éxarécropor) to which the words refer. This 
being so, though I would willingly accept 
Prof. Tyrrell’s reading and translation, in 
default of another, I think the principle of 
it may be modified so as to get rid of its 
only difficulty. I would read vagov ras 
"Adpodiras év G...vepovrat...Epwres Lddov, 
av 0’ éxardoTopot...poat kaprifover: ‘ the isle 
of Aphrodite, wherein is the Paphian home 
of the heart-melting minions of Love, or 
that [other isle], which the strange stream’s 
hundred mouths make rich without aid of 
rain.’ Since the Delta is in fact an island, 
though not of the common type, it is not 
unnatural that, where it is to be linked with 
Cyprus, its sister in religious affinity, this 
point of resemblance should be utilized. 
With av therefore we are to supply, not 
artificially yav, but simply from the context 
vacov. We may still do this no doubt with 
Prof. Tyrrell’s Iddov @’, av @’, though the 
correlation of év g...av re...is not then, I 
think, so manifest. In the antistrophic verse 
(421) we shall of course retain toa with 
both MSS. 

However it is far from my purpose to 


argue against Prof. Tyrrell, from whom 
comes the one gleam of light which has 
hitherto been thrown on the passage. Nor 
would [ quarrel with Mr. Cruickshank, who 
here does at least ask, though not with the 
best intentions, the only question much 
worth asking : ‘ Why should the bacchanals 
wish to be in Egypt?’ To this question no 
tolerable answer has been or will be given. 
It is not even true that the bacchanal 
religion was essentially or distinctively con- 
nected with Egypt, and still less true that 
it was so connected with Cyprus, although 
those countries, like almost every part of 
the ancient world, exhibited, in more or less 
purity, the effects of that extraordinary and 
profoundly important ‘revival.’ Nor would 
such a connexion, if it existed, explain at 
all why the chorus of Euripides’ play should 
here choose out of all the world those very 
regions which, to judge by their professions, 
they must in a religious point of view regard 
as the most dangerous and least desirable. 

Such and not less vital are the problems 
of which many lie everywhere still unsolved 
before the serious student of Euripides. 
One by one they will have to be solved 
before we shall comprehend his significance, 
or be truly entitled to judge him. But to 
pass them over is merely to put back the 
clock, 

A. W. VERRALL. 





JOHN ii. 20. Teooepdxovra wat &€ éreow wxodounOn 6 vads ovtos. 


Tne Rev. renders this, ‘Forty and six 
years was this temple (marg. “sanctuary ”) 
in building’; Bishop Lightfoot (Biblical 
Essays, p. 30), ‘has been forty-six years in 
building’; Westcott (John, ad loc.), ‘ “In 
forty and six years was this temple built” 
as we now see it,’ adding, ‘the work was 
regarded as complete in its present state, 
though the reparation of the whole structure 
was not completed till thirty-six years 
afterwards’; Dr. Sanday (Fourth Gospel, 
p. 66), ‘We might almost paraphrase it, 
“Forty-six years is it since the building 
of this Temple began, [and is not yet 
finished ]”’.’ 

None of these critics refer to the theory 
(just touched on, but not discussed, by the 
Horae Hebraicae, ad loc.) that Ezra’s temple 
is contemplated, and that the meaning may 
be paraphrased as follows, ‘This temple, as 
we have heard from our forefathers, took 


forty-six years to build, or, was forty-six 
years in building.’ This theory I shall try 
to prove to be at least more probable than 
the Herodian, on grounds (1) linguistic, (2) 
historical, (3) a priori. 

(1) Although the dative is sometimes used 
(in late Greek) to denote extension of time 
‘during’ (as distinct from limitation ‘ within’), 
yet this construction appears to be confined 
to instances where the context makes the 
meaning of extension clear, e.g. Euseb. H.£. 
v. 1 wodAXots éreow ev tais TadXias Suatpivas, 
Boeckh. Jnser. 4107 fyodo[yn] érecw de. 
Moreover, if the meaning were ‘has been 
[and still is] a-building,’ we should expect, 
not wxodouyby, but ps’ nd ern oixodopetras. 
It is true that 2 Ezra v. 16 (in the report 
made to Darius concerning Ezra’s temple) 
has dd rére Ews Tod viv wKxodopyOy Kat ov 
éredXéaOn, but this seems to be an attempt to 
render the participle of the original Hebrew 
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as a finite verb, analogously with a number 
of preceding aorists in the official report: 
and in any case the words ovx éredéoOn 
make the meaning clear (the parallel, 1 Ezra 
vi. 19, has xat dm’ éxeivov péxpt Tod viv 
oixodomovpevos ovK EAaBe ovvréAccav). On the 
whole, the language appears not only to 
enforce Westcott’s conclusion that ‘the 
work was regarded as complete in its present 
state,’ but also to point to @ completion in 
the past. Dr. Sanday’s paraphrase might 
pass muster in 2 Ezra v. 16 where there are 
signs of translation, and where the words 
ovx éreX€oGn are inserted, but not here. 

The reference to a completion in the past 
is assumed by Heracleon as well as by his 
critic Origen. The former referred the 
words to Solomon’s temple; the latter 
(Comm. ii. p. 187) points out the difficulty 
of Heracleon’s theory (since Solomon’s 
temple was built in seven years) and adds 
that there are no means of clearly con- 
necting ‘forty-six years’ with the con- 
struction of Ezra’s temple: but as to the 
Herodian theory he says nothing. He takes 


it for granted that the word @xodopyOy 
means ‘ was built’ in past times, but gives 
up a solution of the historical problem. 

2 (a) As regards the Herodian claim, the 


facts given by Josephus (unfortunately our 
only authority) need to be stated with great 
exactness. When the eighteenth year of 
his reign had come about (or ‘expired,’ 
yeyovoros) (Ant. xv. 11), Herod undertook 
(éreBaAero) to have put in complete order 
by his means (80 atrot Katacxevdoao@at) the 
sanctuary (vewv),| and to raise the sur- 
rounding buildings (rov zep/Bodov) ona great 
scale to a magnificent height. Elsewhere 
(Wars i. 21, 1) he tells us, in a much briefer 
notice, that in the fifteenth? year of his 
kingdom he repaired the sanctuary itself 
(airov te tov vaov érecxevace) and walled 
round twice as large precincts as before, and 
that a proof of the vastness of the work 
existed in the great porticoes round the 


2 The words appear to distinguish between the 
putting in order (katackevacacbai, not émoxevd lew 
‘repair,’ nor yet on the other hand oixodouetv) of the 
‘sanctuary’ (vedv) and the rebuilding of the ‘ pre- 
cincts’ (rod mepiBdAov, elsewhere called fepdv): but 
the distinction does not seem to be observed through 
the whole of the narrative. The words 8? airod 
perhaps suggest that the king (who was then 
inclined eis edoéBeray (see preceding sentence) re- 
garded himself as the divine instrument in this vast 
enterprise. 

2 Some explain this discrepancy by dating the 
‘fifteenth’ year, not trom the time when Herod 
received the crown from the senate, but from the 
time when he slew Antigonus and captured 
Jerusalem. 


temple (rd iepév) as well as the fortress on 
its north. The fuller narrative (Ant. xv. 
11, 1 seg.), describing the building in detail, 
contains the following important statement : 
dvedwv d& Trois dpxaiovs Oepediovs Kai Kxara- 
Badédpevos Erépous ex’ aitrods tov vadv yyeupe, 
Bijxos pev éxarov ovra wyxav, TO 8 twos eikoor 
mepitrois ols TO xpdvw ouvviyodvTwY Tov 
Gepediwv iréByn. Kal TovTo pev Kata Tovs 
Népwvos xatpois éreyeipew eyvixemev. Whis- 
ton impossibly translates ods iréBy ‘ which 
fell down.’ The passage is not free from 
ambiguity ; but, having regard to the fact 
that Herod had made it a point of honour 
that the present temple should match that 
of Solomon in height (Ant. xv. 11, 1) we 
may translate: ‘So he removed the old 
foundations and laid new. On these he 
erected the Sanctuary, in length a hundred 
cubits, in height [intended to be] twenty 
cubits more, to the extent of which [twenty 
cubits], however, in course of time, as the 
foundations shifted, he [or the work] fell 
short [of his intention].’ In other words, 
as the building went on (and it took from 
eight to ten years), he found that even his 
new foundations would not support the 
intended height ; so he gave it up, and built 
lower. Herod (i).) was not able to enter 
the Priests’ court and the inner portion of 
the Temple. These, therefore, were repaired 
or reconstructed by priests, trained for the 
work. But he busied himself with the 
porticoes and the outer courts (rots éw 
zeptBoAous), and these he built in eight years 
(wxoddpnoev éreow OxTw). When the sanc- 
tuary (vaod) was built (oikodopunPevros) by the 
hands of (6a) the priests in a year and a 
half, the whole people celebrated the re- 
building (dvdxruow) with feastings and 
rejoicings. It happened that the day pro- 
claimed for celebrating the completion 
coincided with the anniversary of Herod’s 
accession, which he made a practice of 
observing: on this account it was now 
celebrated with special splendour. What 
suggestion is there, in all this, that the 
work was left unfinished? What more 
could have been said by the historian to 
make it clear that the whole of the work 
(sanctuary and precincts) was regarded by 
Herod and the people as complete? 

In his history of the rest of Herod’s reign, 
Josephus drops no hint of any works of 
continuation ; but he tells us (Ant. xvii. 
12, 2) that, while Herod’s successor Arche- 
laus was at Rome, a conflict arose in 
Jerusalem between the Jews and the 
Romans, in which the latter set fire to the 
porticoes that surrounded the outer circuit 
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of the temple (ras orods airep Hoav Tod iepod 
rov e&wbev mepiBodrov mepréxovoat), and that 
‘those great and splendid structures were 
destroyed (jpavigero).’ Here was an oppor- 
tunity for Archelaus to do something for 
the temple ; but as Josephus, while telling 
us (ib. xvii. 13, 1) that he magnificently re- 
built the royal palace at Jericho, adds not a 
word about anything done for Jerusalem, 
it is reasonable to infer that he did 
nothing. And, as in this disastrous fire the 
Romans pillaged the sacred treasury (7b. 
xvil. 12 (10), 2), we may be prepared to 
find that the mischief was not fully repaired 
till long afterwards. It is possible that by 
Pilate’s time the treasury may have been 
replenished enough to allow of some repairs ; 
but the silence of Josephus is all the more 
conspicuous because he tells us (Ant. xviii. 
3, 2) that Pilate did indeed employ the 
sacred money, but for a different purpose, 
viz. to bring water into Jerusalem. Nor 
do Mark xiii. 1 and the parallel passages 
in Matthew and Luke point clearly to any 
work actually going on, and certainly 
not to any work of addition to the Herodian 
structure. 

Herod Agrippa I. is said (Ant. xix. 7, 5) 
to have been a great builder in other parts 
of his kingdom; Josephus describes in 
detail his sumptuous works at Berytus, and 
adds that he (7b. 2) repaired and strengthened 
the walls of Jerusalem ; and it is hardly 
possible that a king of such reputed piety 
omitted to do something to repair the 
destruction above-mentioned. But the 
silence of the historian obliges us to infer 
that nothing conspicuous was effected, and 
certainly nothing additional. 

Not till the time of Nero, under Herod 
Agrippa II., do we read ‘of any building 
operations connected with the temple: and 
the historian certainly uses language which 
might lead a careless reader to suppose that 
the temple was hitherto unfinished (Ant. xx. 
9, 7), ‘Now at last the temple had been 
completed’ (73x d¢ tore kai 7 iepov éreréAeoro) : 
but this may very easily be explained. The 
fact seems to have been that, what with the 
destruction by fire under Archelaus, and 
what with sinking of the foundations, the 
wmbitious architecture of Herod had very 
soon turned out to be so far a failure, that 
it had necessitated repairs for some years 
past, and had therefore given the impression 
of being an unfinished work. 
it never was finished ; for up to the very 
commencement of the siege, we find (Wars v. 
1, 6) that unused materials had been ac- 
cumulated ‘because it had been formerly 


In that sense . 


decreed by the people and the priests to 
underprop the Sanctuary and to add twenty 
cubits of height’ (8dfav roré 7G Aad kal Tots 
iepedow tmroornpigavras Tov vady ikoor 
mixes mpoovpaoa). Also, if  dveyeipa 
is correctly used in the following pas- 
sage (and not a mistake for ézeyeipat, to 
‘raise higher’), we have to infer that at the 
very time when the temple was said to have 
been ‘at last completed,’ further repairs were 
needed ; for the Jews (Ant. xx. 9, 7) tried 
in vain to persuade Herod Agrippa ‘ to raise 
up again (dveyeipar) the Eastern portico’ 
(which may perhaps have fallen in through 
the subsidence of the foundations). 

What is the conclusion from all this? 
It is (1) that the Herodian reconstruction 
was finished in 8 (or 94) years, and celebrated 
as the completion of a great work ; (2) that 
nothing more was done to it for many years 
either by Herod or his successors ; but (3) 
that in consequence of the too ambitious 
and ill-caleulated design of Herod, and also 
of the fire in the days of Archelaus, repairs 
on a vast scale were going on under Agrippa 
II. (and possibly to a minor extent under 
Pilate and Agrippa I.); (4) that a Jew 
under Pilate, in the fifteenth year of Tiberius 
Caesar, with recent facts fresh in the memory 
of the citizens, and with present facts before 
him, could not possibly say, ‘This Herodian 
temple took forty-six years to build,’ but, if 
he spoke of Herod’s work at all, ‘This work 
took 8 (or 94) years to finish, and from the 
time of the great fire of Archelaus, it has 
been constantly needing repairs.’ 

Again, although the use of an exact 
number, such as ‘forty-six,’ would be 
natural enough when applied to facts of 
past history, yet if the Jews were referring 
to a work that was still going on—and the 
commencement of which was marked by no 
conspicuous historical event that we know 
of—how much more natural to say, in round 
numbers, ‘ some fifty years’! At all events, 
it would be unnatural for them to wrderstate 
their case, and to say ‘forty-six’ when they 
might have said ‘forty-seven’: and yet that 
is what we seem driven to believe if we 
accept Bishop Lightfoot’s conclusion that 
Herod commenced his temple (2. #. p. 31) 
about A.u.c. 735 (b.c. 18), and that the 
occurrence related by St. John took place at 
the Passover in A.u.c. 782. And matters 
seem still worse if, with Westcott, we assign 
the commencement to B.c. 20 (so also Keim). 
On the former supposition the temple had 
been ‘a-building’ about forty-seven years, on 
the latter (it would seem) about forty-nine. 
Is it in human nature that these Jewish 
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disputants should state their figures so 
exactly, and yet wnderstate them 4 

2 (b) As to the construction of Ezra’s 
temple, the evidence is as follows. The edict 
for the rebuilding was issued (Ezra i. 1) ‘in 
the first year of Cyrus king of Persia,’ and 
(cb. iii. 1~6) ‘when the seventh month was 
come,’ they ‘set the altar upon its base.’ 
The narrative continues, ‘in the second year 
of their coming unto the house of Goce at 
Jerusalem,’ they ‘laid the foundations of tue 
temple of the Lord,’ and celebrated the 
event with due solemnities: but during the 
rest of the reign of Cyrus, the enemies of 
the Jews managed to delay the work, and 
finally induced Cyrus’s successor to stop it 
altogether. In the second year of Darius 
the Jews took up the work again (7d. iv. 24, 
v. 1). The ‘governor beyond the river’ 
came to Jerusalem and made a report which 
may be condensed as follows. ‘We ques- 
tioned the Jews as to their authority for 
rebuilding, and they answered, “ In the first 
year of Cyrus king of Babylon a royal 
decree was issued for rebuilding 
since that time even until now hath it been in 
building, and yet it is not completed.” Now, 
therefore, if it seem good to the king, let 
search be made for the decree, and let the 
king send us his decision.’ (The italicized 
words occur in so ambiguous a context that 
we cannot be sure whether they belong to 
the Jews or ‘the governor’: but in subse- 
quent computations of the period of con- 
struction they might be accepted as repre- 
senting that the building went on more or 
less from the first year of Cyrus.) The king 
ratified the decree and the Jews finished the 
temple (vi. 15, 16) in the sixth year of 
Darius. It will be noted that no express 
mention is made of the time taken by the 
building operations. Parts of five years 
under Darius, and parts of two (or more) 
years under Cyrus would have to be in- 
cluded, so that a reasonable computation 
might set the number at seven ; but if we 
seek definite dates, we have only ‘the first 
year of Cyrus king of Persia’ for the com- 
mencement, and ‘the sixth year of Darius’ 
for the completion. 

Josephus agrees (Ant. xi. 1, 1) that the 
edict was issued ‘in the first year of the reign 
of Cyrus’ (omitting the words ‘king of 
Persia’), but he says nothing about the 
setting up of the altar in that year, nor does 
he agree that the foundations were laid in 
the second year. On the contrary, by the 
expression (¢b. 2, 1) ‘BadAopevwv tors Oepe- 
ious,’ ‘ while they were laying the founda- 
tions,’ he apparently means that they only 


began to lay them, and were brought to a 
stand-still. For it is not till the first year 
of Darius that Zerubbabel constructed the 
altar (xi. 4,1) ‘in the seventh month,’ and 
then (ib. 2) they raised the foundations ‘in 
the second year of their coming to 
Jerusalem.’! Josephus appears to have con- 
fused together two versions of the Return. 
Byt still he wishes to make the building 
complete in ‘seven’ years (that being a 
sacred number, and also the number spent 
in building Solomon’s temple). Accordingly 
he makes the Jews complete their task not 
in the ‘sixth’ but in the ninth year (Ant. 
xi. 4, 7) of Darius, having begun it in the 
second ; and thus he is able to tell us that 
(ib.) ‘the temple was built in seven years.’ 
Either the precedent of Josephus, or some 
desire to make up a sacred number, may 
have influenced other chronologians, for the 
Chronicum Paschale assigns the completion 
of the temple to the eighth year of Darius, 
Now the sixth, eighth, and ninth years of 
Darius are respectively 3.c. 516, 514, 513; 
and ‘ the first year of (vrus king of Persia’ 
is 559. Between these two dates the interval 
would be 43, 45, or 46 years. 

In such discrepancies the Jews under con- 
sideration would naturally adopt the larger 
number. When disheartened by the con- 
dition of the temple, suffering from the fire 
of Archelaus and from the shifting of the 
foundations, they would naturally console 
themselves by saying, ‘ Never mind, we read 
in Scripture that, in the beginning, the 
temple was not built in a hurry nor 
without obstacles. From first to last it took 
our forefathers from the first year of Cyrus 
king of Persia till the ninth year of Darius.’ 
Then a historian would tell them that this 
meant forty-six years; and so, as we say in 
a proverb, ‘ Rome was not built in a day,’ 
the Jews would say, ‘Our temple took forty- 
six years to build.’ 

Of course, the historian would be a pseudo- 
historian. The ‘first year of Cyrus king of 
Persia’ is B.c. 559: but this is a slip of 
Ezra’s. He ought to have written ‘the first 
year of Cyrus’s sovereignty over the Jews,’ 
i.e. after the capture of Babylon: and then 
the interval would be much less than forty- 
six years. But in the face of the chaotic 
confusion just mentioned in Josephus’ ac- 
count of Zerubbabel, and of the general 
doubt about Biblical dates and statistics of 
every kind, an error so natural as this seems 


1 But Josephus leaves a loop-hole for believing 
that both the altar and the foundations had been 
begun before: for he uses kataoxevd¢ew as to the 
former, and ayefpe:y as to the latter. 
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to present no difficulty at all, and especially 
as a specimen of popular talk. At all events 
this was adopted in the chronology of Euse- 
bius as extracted from Syncellius (vol. ii. p. 
81), dwd 88 rod Sevrépov Erovs Aapeiov ews 
éxrov dvetAnpoby dia xetpGv tod adrod Zopo- 
BaBed xat “Inood rod 'Iwoedéx év ps’ Ereaw Grows 
do TOU mpwrov Erovs Kvpov. 

(3) We are so accustomed to speak of 
Herod’s temple,’ and some Rabbinical ex- 
pressions lay so much stress upon the 
splendour of the Herodian structure, that 
modern readers take it almost for granted 
that this, and no other, must have been 
meant when the Jews of our Lord’s time 
pointed to ‘this temple.’ But it is highly 
probable that they would be very unwilling 
indeed so far to detach themselves from 
the building of their forefathers (hallowed as 
it was by the prophecies of Zachariah and 
Haggai) as to admit that the temple was a 
new one. Herod’s careful avoidance of such 


‘ 


a suggestion of novelty has been noticed 
above, and—although in later days when the 
structure, new and old, was completely 
obliterated, Talmudical traditions might 
dwell fondly on the glories of the temple 
just before its destruction—it is not likely 
that the Pharisee would be less zealous than 
Herod in affirming that the whole temple 
of their forefathers still existed, repaired 
but not reconstructed. 

However, this a priori argument is of 
little importance as compared with the 
evidence of facts, which, whether linguistic 
or historical, seem to show that the modern 
Herodian theory is less satisfactory than 
the one advocated above: and the argu- 
ments for the latter are independent of the 
question whether the dialogue under con- 
sideration is to be regarded as having the 
accuracy of a short-hand report or as being 
history dramatized. 

Epwin A. ABsorTr. 





Tyyj— yyad. 


I write what follows with a half convic- 
tion that I am telling people what they 
know already, but there is some little hesi- 
tation on the subject in Liddell and Scott’s 
Lexicon. 

The sources of water here during the 
summer months are: 

(1) Springs issuing from the rock and 
often conveyed to roads or villages by 
covered channels. Where springs are not 
thus conveyed to roads, roads are conducted 
to springs. Many a time have I been 
puzzled by a road going up-hill where it 
need not, and in most cases I have found 
that it went to find a spring. Of course in 
many places where springs are abundant a 
village or town has grown up, and the road 
goes to find the town, not the water. Not- 
able instances are Stratonicea, the chief town 
of this part of Caria in ancient times, and 
Moughla (whence I write), the present seat 
of government, both of which owe their 
origin to the abundance of their springs. 

(2) Rivers formed by a confluence of such 
springs. 

(3) Wells. 

(4) Tanks constructed to receive the 
winter rains. 

The Greek word for a fountain gushing 
from the rock is xpyvn (or xpovvds), and this 
words doubtless covers the artificial dis- 


charge of a spring when it is conducted in a 
covered channel to a roadside or village 
fountain. In fact the last is the main sense 
of xpyvy, as springs rarely or never spout 
from the rock itself, but must be artificially 
contained conducted and released if we are to 
fill a pitcher from them with ease. The 
Greek for well is ¢péap. I do not know if 
tanks made to receive rain water, now so 
common in this part of Turkey wherever 
there is no other supply, existed in antiquity 
or, if they did, what they were called. 

What I am anxious to know is the exact 
significance of the word yyy. At the pre- 
sent day myydd is a well, Bpvors is a spring, 
both xpyvy and dpéap being rejected. With 
the substitution for xpyvy of the more ex- 
pressive Bpvois I will not concern myself. 
It is doubtless a result of that effort to 
make language more individual—to make 
words more one’s own property—which finds 
its clearest expression in the creation of 
diminutives. For the extrusion of ¢péap in 
favour of ryydd: I would suggest the follow- 
ing explanation. 

IIyyj means a spring, where the water 
bubbles up, as distinguished from xpyvy or 
kpovvos, the place whence the water gushes 
out (see J/, X 147). In this country the 
sources of running streams are wont to 
be all close together. I recently saw 
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near Keramus a burn with fish in it 
and turning mills, which gladdened my 
heart after a sojourn in the riverless country 
west of this. I was told that its source was 
at some hours’ distance and that it came out 
of a big rock. When I went there to see, | 
found there were many little springs all 
close together and each one distinguished 
from its near neighbour in coolness and 
flavour. These are the myyai zorayov and 
the explanation of the plural given in 
Liddell and Scott is either meaningless or 
misleading. I have since observed that 
running streams in this country are almost 
invariably formed by {numbers of springs 
rising in close proximity. The little child- 
ren who scramble about the Greek river-god 
(the Nile and Tiber) are not his tributaries 
but his ryyai, coming, as children should, to 
help him in his eternal labour of pouring 
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the water from his urn, but forgetting, as 
children will, their task for love of him who 
set it. Or perhaps we should think of him 
as sitting within the rock and pouring from 
his urn one continuous stream which it is 
the duty of its little ministrants to distri- 
bute to the sunlight each by its own 
channel. 

If ryyy means ‘spring,’ ‘source’ and nothing 
else, it is easy to see how it came to mean 
‘well’ and expelled ¢péap, supposing that 
the transition was made in a country where 
wells were the chief source of water. It 
could hardly, I think, have been made in a 
country where springs and perennial streams 
were as numerous as they are here; but 
possibly, as regards this, the history of the 
English word ‘ well’ may give me the lie. 


W. R. Paton. 


THE LONG SONANTS. 


In Vol. vi. p. 189 I ventured to advance 
a physiological explanation of the nasal and 
liquid sonants. Briefly stated this explana- 
tion is as follows: the phenomena of the 
nasal and liquid sonants result from the 
transference of m, 2, 7,7 to an easier vocal 
plane. Thus, in pronouncing zév6os, the 2- 
sound is produced by the forcible impact of 
the tongue upon the teeth, while, if we pro- 
nounce e-pnth-on with merely a rapid and 
transient impact of the tip of the tongue 
upon the alveolar region, the resultant sound 
is hardly to be distinguished from e-path-on. 
Hence ézaov. Again, when we say dérko, 
the r is naturally alveolar because the accent 
resting upon the first syllable ensures the 
normal articulation of the rough liquid ; but 
when we say drakén, the r, in order to be 
more quickly pronounced, tends to be more 
coronal or cerebral in its character, that is, 
the tongue vibrates close to the hard palate. 
To illustrate from English phonology, the 
now moves in much the same plane as the 
7 of pretty, and 

d€px-opat : Spax-av : : pert : pretty. 


But the vocal idiosyncrasy of each I.E. lan- 
guage assumes slightly different planes of 
utterance for the purpose of rapid articula- 
tion. And so r = 7, dp, pa, Lat. or, Goth. 
atir (= or), &e. In fine, the quality of the 
vowel-coefficient is a guide to the determina- 
tion of the plane of utterance. 


I concluded my essay with the remark 
that this theory had a direct bearing upon 
the question of the long sonants. For all 
that a long sonant would mean is that there 
is a more prolonged maintenance of the cha- 
racteristic sound in this easier plane of utter- 
ance. If this be so, the existence of a long 
sonant is inherently probable. But its 
abstract probability may be more directly 
inferred. 

It seems to be generally admitted that 
the Low-Grade (Z%ef-Stufe) form of a root is 
based upon the primitively exspiratory nature 
of the accent. Thus zer- in 7ér-ouar becomes 
mt- in é-rt-duynv, when the accent leaves the 
verbal root. And this is sufficient for the 
explosive sounds which from their nature 
are abruptly terminated. But as regards 
the combinations of vocalic sounds it is 
obvious that there may be a varying degree 
of Prolongation. Thus ew and w are not the 
only possible alternatives ; there may be an 
intermediate stage 7#. For example, we have 
a triple form of the root bheu : bhdv-ami, 
gv-w, and di-7. Similarly we have ¢é, i, i. 
In general, then, diphthongs have two mono- 
phthongal correlates. Thus: 


If now we admit that m, n, 7, / are, like u 
and 2, either consonants or sonants according 
to their syllabic functions, it will follow from 
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analogy that the virtually diphthongal com- 
bination em, en, er, el will present triple 
forms, and that we shall have 


em: ms mM 


enim in 
oO oO 


re te 
ad :t 32 
The forms exhibited by the short sonants 
being recognized as existent, the problem 
remains to determine whether there are any 
phonemes which may be regarded as the 
representatives of these hypothetical and 
analogically deduced long sonants. 

For simplicity and in order to save space 
we shall confine our remarks and illustra- 
tions to the long liguid sonants. (See Brug- 
mann, Grundriss, i. § 306; F. de Saussure, 
Systeme Primitif des Voyelles, chap. vi.) 

It may be postulated, in the first place, 
that no philological equation can be regarded 
as complete in which vocalic variation is 
ignored. In the earlier stages of linguistic 
research I.E. a was a kind of Proteus which 
assumed the forms e, 7, 0, « very much at 
random, The vowel was treated as a ‘neg- 
ligible quantity,’ and its amoeba-like vari- 
ability was tacitly accepted. Thanks to the 
neo-grammatic school this is no longer ad- 
missible. Much doubtless remains to be done 
in this direction ; types like twos and AvKos 
have not yet been adequately explained ; 
but in general it may be said that vocalic no 
less than consonantal equivalences are im- 
periously demanded in any establishment of 
cognate identity. 

What then are we to make of the follow- 
ing equations ? 

8. rma = armus = Goth. arms. 

S. ardhvds = arduus = ép6ds (for ép6Fos). 

S. puri = rods. 

S. pirnds = full-s (for * ful-nas) = wodXo- 
(for zoA-vo). 

8S. sdrva = salwus = ddos (for aodFos). 

Let us provisionally adopt the hypothesis 
of the long sonant, and endeavour to ascer- 
tain how far it accounts for the seemingly 
sporadic variations of the vocalic element. 

According to this hypothesis , { before a 
consonant are represented by Sanscrit i, av, 
by Greek op (for wp), by Latin ar (for dr), 
by Gothic ar (for ar). 

LE. 7-més = w-mdés = ar-mus = Gothic 
ar-ms. 

LE, ¢dh-ués- = 
ardhu-us) = dp0Fds. 

LE. pl-né- = piir-na- = modvo- (rodd<-). 
(The Gothic full-s for fulnas revels pl-né, 
the short sonantic form.) 


érdhvds = arduus (for 


I.E. s]-vd- = ood-Fo- (6dos) = salud. The 
Sanscrit sdrva- exhibits the unreduced form 
of the root = sél-vo-. With a different suffix 
the Celtic s/an (‘hale ’) (Compare 
lan full = plan = pj-né-.) 

It has been indicated that op is for wp. 
This is suggested by the fact that the meta- 
thetic form is pw. Thus orpwrds = stf-tos. 
Compare stiv-nds = st7-nas. Similarly ar is 
suggested by rd. Thus strd-tis = st?-tus, 
radix = ywrad-ix for upd-ix from ,/uerd: 
compare pdadapvos = Fpadayvos = urd-amnos; 
Goth. vairt-s, vrt-s = I.E. urd-d-. 

The shortening of wp to op, dr to mw, took 
place in virtue of the principle by which a 
long vowel was shortened before wy, 7, nasals 
or liquids, plus an explosive or sonant. Thus 
Buus (S. gaus) became Bois (w before u plus 
sonant) ; *e-yey-yvr became éucyev (n before 
nasal plus explosive). (See Brugmann, 
Grund. i. § 611.) 

The application of these principles may 
now be illustrated. The forms ev, 7, 7 may 
be called respectively strong, medial and 
weak. 

(1) Opwocxw. A root *dher in the sense of 
‘run’ is implied in dhardyati, ‘make to run,’ 
‘urge on,’ just as dhdrdyati, ‘hold,’ ‘carry,’ 
comes from ,/dher, ‘hold,’ bhardyati from 
Jbher, &e. Accordingly we obtain dir, 
represented by Opwoxw = dhi-sko. 

(2) BAwOpds (tall). This is for pAwbpos, 
cf. BAag and padaxds. The word prwhpos = 
ml th-rés implies a root meldh or merdh. The 
strong form appears in 8. bradhna (big) = 
mredhna = merdh-na. The weak form is ex- 
hibited in Slav. brido (hill) = mrdh-6. The 
medial form yields 8. mdrdhdn (head) and 
Brwbpds = mith-ri-. 

(3) Bpdoxw. The root is ger (swallow). 
Hence Bpicxw = gr-ské. The weak form ap- 
pears in yapyapewv (throat) = gr-grr-a-vin ; 
and ydpos (sauce) = g77-6s (original accent). 

(4) dorAxés. The 8S. is dirghds (long) = 
d7gh-as. This implies a root dhergh (by 
dissimilation dergh, dregh), whence ‘drag.’ 
So that dirghas properly means ‘ drawn-out.’ 
The formation of the word doAryés I explain 
thus. In certain cases the long sonant 
showed a tendency to anaptyxis. Thus: 
KoAogcads = KoAoxtos is connected with S. 
kairca (roll, bundle), both words implying 
kgc, ,/kerk (to be round), hence xpikos, circus. 
Similarly xoAoBds = 8. kharba (maimed) = 
skerba. Hence digh-6- would naturally be- 
come dodoxos, but this being an anomalous 
adjectival form, it was assimilated to pei\u- 
xos, wupptxos, ce. 

(5) terpioxw. The root ter (reipw = tep- 
t-w, tero, etc.) means ‘rub,’ and thence ‘pierce’ 


, 
= § -N0-. 
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by means of friction : cf. terebra, réppos. The 
medial form ¢7 is presented in ti-rpwoKw = 
ti-tz-ské. 

(6) Bréoxw. This verb is of course for 
pAwokw (cf. guodov) = me ské. A root mel is 
implied, which appears in 8S. mél-dti (meet) 
=mll-Gti. The generic idea seems to be that 
of ‘ going towards.’ 

It would, I think, be a mistake to suppose 
that the long sonantic forms are sparse, casual 
and exceptional. On the contrary, they per- 
vade the ILE. languages. Did space permit, 
the illustrations given might be indefinitely 
multiplied. I propose merely to give two 
classes of Greek verbs, and a few Germanic 
examples of the operation of this sonantic 
principle. 

The class of verbs represented by orpwddw, 
Tpwtdw, Tpwxaw, Bpwrdopar, etc., has long pre- 
sented difficulty. They have been supposed to 
give evidence of an d-ablaut. I do not think 
there is any necessity for this assumption. 
I regard them as examples of long sonantic 
formation. Thus otpwddw = ste ph-d-i-d. This 
formation is closely analogous to the type of 
Sanscrit verbs represented in giérdhdyati 
(delight), sphirjayati (make to rumble), &c. 
Such words as pwxdopat, rwrdouar would then 
be formed by a process of analogy. 

There is another small class of verbs of 
which tpow and tw are examples. The 
verb tpww is of course for tpw-F-w (cf. Slav. 
trova, ‘destroy ’) and Aww for 7AWFw. 

The root is tev, a determinative form of 
ter. The medial tyv occurs in 8. tdrv-dti, 
‘overpower,’ and tpwfw = tev-d. 

Similarly tAw-F-w = plv-d from plev (m)ev- 
copa). Bechtel’s theory that zAdw is evol- 
ved from a theoretic perfect pe-plév-a (Haupt- 
probleme der I. G. Lautlehre, p. 167) seems to 
to me far-fetched; and Bartholemae ex- 
presses himself in much the same sense 
(Indo-Ger. Forsch. Zeitsch. iii. p. 48, footnote). 

We come now to a few Germanic forms, 
the vocalism of which finds its explanation 
in the function of the long sonant. 

(1) Walten, Goth. waldan (‘rule’), Lith. 
valdyti, O.B. vladg, 0.1. flaith = vlat-i- (‘ rule,’ 
‘lordship’). The root is vel- + dh, Latin 
val-eo, and vald- = vldh-. 

(2) Halten, A.S. haldan. Hald- = qldh- 
from gel+dh. The primary root gel (‘drive,’ 
‘raise’) appears in Bov-KoAos, culmen, colum- 
na, Lith. kélti, ‘raise,’ etc. The connection 
of ‘raising’ and ‘holding’ (e.g. a tool, a 
burden, &c.) is close. 

(3) Spalten, O.H.G. spaltan, cf. Goth. 
spilda, a writing-tablet = d€Aros, from ,/der, 
del, ‘cleave,’ ‘tear.’ Spalt- = spldh, from 
epel + dh. The root spel, sper appears in 


oTapaypos = sprr-ag-mos (unless the root is 
sger). 

(4) Falten, O.H.G. faldan, Goth. falpan. 
Fald = pidh, from pel +dh. The weak form 
of the primary root appears in the redup, 
noun zé-r\-os, in Latin duplus, the strong 
form in Ger. zweifel, ‘doubt.’ 

(5) Walzen, O. Icelandic velt, from vd, 
from vel + d. The primary root appears in 
Fed-bw, Fed-icow ; v} is represented by val-va ; 
vl gives vulva, volva, volvo. Oddos, ‘curly’ 
= Fodvos = vl-nés: cf. villus for vilnus, and 
this for vel-nus. 

Another class of German verbs exhibits 
the same function of the long sonant, that 
namely ending in -allen as wallen. ‘Thus 
wallen, wallan = yJ-nan- from yel, ‘go 
round.’ The English walk = wel +k. 

Similarly, wallen, * boil,’ ‘gush, > ‘well 
forth,’ is for yl-nan-. The root is wel, yer ; 
O.H.G. walm, ‘heat,’ for qol-mo- (o-ablaut) ; 
Goth. vul-an, ‘be hot,’ for yll-an-. 

In general, then, when we encounter “al, 
“ar, in Germanic words we have to consider 
whether the syllabic a represents the 6- 
ablaut or whether it is the coefficient of the 
long sonant. Thus, for example, is kalt, 
from AJ/gel (gel-u, gel-idus), for gol-to- or 
gl-to-? In such cases we must be guided by 


the principles of suffix-formation and ob- 


serve the analogies in the cognate languages. 

Brugmann (Grundriss i. § 306) points out 
an anomaly in the Greek forms of the long 
sonant. Thus, while S. wr and dr before a 
consonant correspond to ir and ur before a 
sonant, Greek op, oA, pw, Aw correspond to 
op, oA instead of ap, aA, as might have been 
anticipated. Thus titpdocKw, €rop-ov, Opwo- 
kw, €-Oop-ov, &c. He considers this pheno- 
menon as due to the same operation of ana- 
logy as that which produces Oerds and dords 
instead of *§ards and *dardés, where a would 
have represented 9, ‘the indistinct vowel 
sound,’ 

A comparative novice in philological re- 
search has inevitably considerable hesitation 
in dissenting from the conclusions of a 
scholar whose erudition is so vast, and whose 
powers of scientific analysis are so transcen- 
dent. Nevertheless, I shall venture to state 
the opinion which I have formed on the 
subject. 

This opinion I would formulate in the 
following way: the long sonant being primi- 
tively an independent reduction of the strong 
form of a root, had originally no correlate 
whatsoever, and the apparent correlate was 
evolved by a process of analogy after the 
long sonantic form of the root had become 
hardened to a type. Nothing is more mani- 
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fest than the fact that the medial form of a 
root tended to supersede the strong form. 
Thus Ova, dv, dvw, &e., supplanted dheu-, 
bheu-, dew, and such derivative forms became 
independent units, as it were, and centres of 
organic evolution. In Sanscrit this tendency 
was very marked, and we have a large num- 
ber of verbs which have budded off, so to 
speak, from the parent stem and acquired a 
separate and independent existence. Thus 
kurdati (leap, exult), jurvati (waste, con- 
sume), térvati (overcome), sphurjati (rumble), 
&e. And it may be noted that concurrently 
with their assertion of independence they 
have generally assumed the radical accent. 

In this way also we are able to explain 
the declension of ddwp, cxdp, kc. For téwp 
(= 08-£) does not form its oblique cases by a 
reduction or modification of the long sonant. 
Had there been a correlate to 7, we might 
have expected vdapos or ddopos ; but the long 
sonant was so unique in character that the 
oblique cases were supplied from a different 
suffixal element, and we have tdaros for 
idnros (cf. S. wdan, water, and Lithuanian 
genitive vanden-s). 

But when the long sonantic form became a 
distinct type, analogy began at once to oper- 
ate. Thus, for example, when *orwp-vyp, 
ordp-vypt had ceased to reflect the root orep, 
oropécw, earopeca were readily evolved. And 
just as Ovacxw gave ébavov, so OpwcKw gave 
eOopov. 

No doubt 8. gir (praise) for g7-s yields the 
instrum. case gird, but this may be regarded 
as due to the same principle of analogy, or 
may be derived from the strong form of the 
root *gers collaterally existing with g7s. 
Surely it is more natural to derive ¢i-7 from 
bheu than from ¢i-. 

The differential selection of the medial 
form of a root as an independent type is an 
interesting and by no means insoluble pro- 
blem. One operating cause may have been 
an endeavour to distinguish homonyms. 
Thus @iw was possibly isolated to distin- 
guish it from 6€F-w (run), diw to avoid co- 
incidence with devw. As regards ¢iw, Les- 
bian form ¢viw, it seems clear that it was 
originally @i-~w with the accent on the 
suffix ; and possibly the other cases may be 
similarly explained. 

As regards the genesis of the long sonant 
the space at our disposal will admit of only 
a few remarks. (See Osthoff, Morph. Unters. 
lv. p. 277 ff.) A widely accepted theory is 
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that its evolution is due to the operation of 
the Bye-tone (Nebenton) either in the word 
itself or in the sentence. ‘To take an ex- 
ample in English: if we say, ‘a simple ex- 
planation will suffice,’ the accent on simple 
is a bye-tone, the stress being relatively 
slight ; but if we say, ‘this explanation is 
sufficiently simple,’ the first syllable of 
simple receives the acute accent. Similarly 
in Greek Bacweds éyévero, but eyévero Bacr- 
devs. That is to say, the Nebenton stands 
midway between the acute accent and non- 
accentuation. In the English word démon- 
stration the first syllable receives the Neben- 
ton, the penult the acute. Similarly in 
odABodaipwv the accentuation may be thus 
represented, dlbiodatmon. The WNebenton, 
however, may immediately precede or follow 
the acute accent. Thus in the Sanscrit de- 
siderative mz-mirsh-ati (desire to die, from 
/mer) we have a kind of accentual cadence, 
So in Greek rérpwrar = pé-pf-tdi. Consider- 
ing, however, the extreme difficulty which 
besets the whole question of the primitive 
I.E. accentuation, this may be regarded as 
an attempt to explain an ignotum per igno- 
tius. Iam inclined to think that the ex- 
planation of the phenomenon is to be found 
in the anceps quantity of vowels before a 
combination of a consonant plus a liquid or 
a nasal. Thus we have paxpds and pixpds, 
texvov and téxvov. Now we have good gram- 
matical authority for the fact that some 
longs are longer than other longs; and it 
seems manifest that the long of paxpds is 
shorter than the long of papyds from the 
greater articulative fluidity of the combina- 
tion. In other words, the a of paxpos might 
be called a semi-long. What hinders us 
then to suppose that the long sonant repre- 
sents this intermediate length of sound? 
According to this view stfneimi exhibits 
the semi-long pronunciation of stern- pro- 
duced by the dragging effect of the accent. 
We might present the result of this concep- 
tion in the form of a proportion : 


OTpwrds : OTpaTos : : paKpds : piKpds 
st7-tos : sty-tos 


What probability there is in this explana- 
tion must be left for more competent stu- 
dents to determine. The long nasal sonants 
will require a separate investigation. 


G. Dunn. 
Edinburgh. 
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PROPERTIANA. 


I. 2, 2. 

Aspice quos summittat 
colores. 

Perhaps humus, formosa, colores. 

IT. 1, 5. 

Sive illam Cois fulgentem incedere cogis. 

Perhaps croceis—Cois. Cf. Catull. 68, 
132. 

IT. 9. 43, 44. 

Te nihil in vita nobis acceptius umquam : 

Nunc quoque eris quamvis sic inimica 

mihi. 

Mr. Postgate has improved this passage 
by his conjecture 
Nune quoque eri¢ quamvis sis inimica nihil. 

But [ should prefer 
Nunc quoque eris, quamvis sic inimica, mea. 
keeping sic of N, against sis of other MSS. 

IT. 19. 17. 

Nam quid Medeae referam quo tempore 
matris 

Iram natorum caede piavit amor ? 

As Biahrens remarks, guo tempore matris 
is probably corrupt. But I think pectore 
for tempore is sufficient cure. 

IL. 23, 27. 

Et cupit iratum talos me poscere eburnos 
Quaeque nitent sacra vilia dona via. 

I suspect that a shopkeeper’s name lurks 
in iratum. Iraeum? Atrectum ? 

II. 26, 23. 

Non si Cambysae redeant et flumina Croesi. 

Perhaps : 

Non si gaza Midae, redeant et flumina 

Croesi. 

Statius more than once couples the ‘ gaza 
Midae’ with the wealth of Croesus. 

IIT. 1, 23. 

Famae post obitum fingit maiora vetustae. 
So N.: omnia—vetustas all other MSS. 
Perhaps : 

Ferme post obitum fingit maiora vetustas. 
III. 11, 5. 

Ventwram melius praesagit navita mortem. 
Ventwrum—motum. Cf. ‘motus orientis 
Austri’ in Horace. 

IIT. 5. 39. 

Sub terris sint iura deum et tormenta... . 

Tisiphones atro si furit igne caput. 

The hexameter is left incomplete in N. 
The other MSS. give the improbable gigun- 
tum. Haupt’s nocentum is better. But I 
now believe tremenda or timenda to be the 
true reading, and to have been omitted in the 
archetype owing to its likeness to tormenta : 
cf. vs. 46, Et ¢émor haut ultra quam rogus 
esse potest. 


humus formosa 


IIT. 11. 39, 40. 

Corniger atque dei vacuam pastoris in 
aulam 

Dux aries saturas ipse reduxit oves. 
Vacuam should I think be vaccas. In that 
golden age Pan himself led the cattle home ; 
he is called armenti custos by Ovid. I 
propose : 

Corniger atque deus vaccas pastoris in 
aulam, 

Dux aries saturas ipse reduxit oves. 
After vaccas had been corrupted to vacuam, 
deus was left apparently without a clause to 
govern and det pastoris suggested itself 
to the scribe as being a description of 
Apollo. 

ITI. 12, 25. 

Castra decem annorum et Ciconum manus 
Ismara, calpe 

Exustaeque tuae mox, Polypheme, genae. 

For calpe ‘non proposuerim’ culpae, 
although it is capable of a construction if 
carried on to next verse. 

ITI. 14, 19. 

Inter quos Helene nudis 
papillis, 

Fertur nec fratres erubuisse deos. 

The tradition seems to vary between 
capere arma and armata. 

Perhaps spectata. 

av, 3,87, 

Arma resurgentis portans victricia Troiae 
Felix terra tuos cepit, Lule, deos. 

Perhaps prora. 

IV. 1, 63. 

Qui me tam docilis potuisti fundere in usus. 

Perhaps indocilis. Cf. I. 2, 12. 

IV. 8, 39, 40. 

Nile tuus tibicen erat, crotalistria Phyllis. 

Perhaps : 

Miletus tibicen erat, crotalistria Byblis. 

IV. 8, 81, 82. 

Indixit leges. Respondi ‘ ego legibus utar. 

Riserat imperio facta superba dato. 

The pluperfect is defensible, but I should 
suggest 

Risit, era imperio facta superba dato. 

IV. 9, 22. 

Terraque non ullas /eéu ministrat aquas. 

Read usta. 

IV. 11, 15. 

Damnatae noctes et vos vada lenta paludes. 

Perhaps : 


Damnati sontes. 


capere arma 


? 


A. PALMER. 
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NOTES ON THE RUDENS. 


[The lines are numbered as in Schoell’s edition (1887).] 


Tue name Rudens, for which we should 
expect Vidularia, is explained by supposing 
that the latter had already been used ; but 
Rudens may serve to mark the nautical 
character of the play: ‘The Halyard—a 
Tale of the Sea,’ as we might put it. 


85—8. Detéxit uentus uillam—quid uerbis 
opust ? 
Non uéntus fuit, uerum Alcumena 
Euripidi, 
Ita omnis de 
tégulas : 
Inlustrioris fécit festrasque {ndidit. 
The last of these verses has always been 
felt to be a difficulty. Znlustrioris must refer 
to tegulas, and so Ussing. But then we 
are using tegulae first of the single tiles, 
then of the tiles collectively, the tiled roof. 
Few will agree with Schoell: ‘at neque 
difficilius et facetius nos (ex v. 84) mente 
supplemus.’ Mobis is remote and trivial, 
and tegulas has intervened. I incline to 
think we have a mixture of two readings, 
both of ancient date : 


Non uéntus fuit, uerum Alcumena 
Euripidi : 
Ita omnis de tecto déturbavit tégulas. 
and Non uéntus fuit, uerum Alcumena 
Eurfpidi 
Inlistriorem fécit festrasque indidit. 

The former is to be preferred. When 
the two were combined, inlustriorem, which 
referred to willam, became inlustrioris to 
accommodate it to tegulas. I propose to 
bracket 88. 

139—146. The difficulties are removed if 
145, 6 precede 142—4, the latter being 
retained without brackets. There is no 
connexion between nullus (in 141) and 
nullum (in 142). Nullumst periclum is 
explained and justified by Pseud. 1076: 
Nullim periclumst, qudd sciam stipularier. 
160—2. Sed 6 Palaemon, sdincte Neptuni 

comes, 

Qui aerimnae Herculeae sdcius 
esse diceris, 

Quod facinus uideo ? 


tecto déturbauit 


161 has long been recognized as corrupt. 


a 
The MSS. (see Schoell) give: qui (q F) 
hercule (herculis B) socius esse diceris. It 
should be observed (1) that the explanation 
(qui ete.), proceeding from Sceparnio’s lips 


in such a moment of excitement is absurd ; 
(2) that it does not correspond with any 
known or easily conceivable facts ; (3) that 
the reading of MSS. does not even pretend 
to metrical form. The connexion between 
Hercules and Palaemon is given by Ovid, 
Fasti vi. 519 foll., where we are told how 
Ino (Leucothea) and her child Melicerta 
(quem nos Portumnum, sua lingua Palae- 
mona dicet) were saved from destruction by 
the appearance of Hercules. Remembering 
this story a scribe glossed : Qui ab Hercule 
servatus esse dicitur. Servatus being 
blurred, comes in 160 suggested socius, and 
when once the gloss had crept into the text, 
the change of dicitur to diceris was inevit- 
able. Fleckeisen rightly bracketed the 
verse. Schoell’s conjecture aerumnae 
Herculeae will hardly meet with general 
approval. 

411. Ut edpse succincta ddiuuat, calefactat 

ut lauémus. 


The MSS. (see Schoell) give: ut ea spe 
succincta aquam calefactat ut lauemus, 
where the metre halts and aquam, recurring 
in 412, is at once suspicious. The correc- 
tion of ea spe to eapse, long since made, is 
in itself good, if obvious. Schoell’s adiwuat 
is sadly weak. Other conjectures, none of 
them satisfactory, are noted in his Appendix. 
I believe the verse to be spurious. (1) 
There is no need to explain why Ampelisca 
is obtaining the water: Daemones (133 
foll.) has told us that it was a constant 
practice to take water from his well for 
ritual purposes, and it is on this occasion 
carried in a sacra wrna Veneris (473). (2) 
Spe succincta looks like the emendation of 
some one familiar with the Latin of a later 
age; nor, if we read eapse succincta, can 
succincta be held to be a very appropriate 
word of the venerable Ptolemocratia. (3) 
Calefactat (for which Seyffert : it....calefuc- 
tatum) must be a present-future ; but is i+ in 
accordance with usage to say ‘ She is boiling 
water, and now I will goandfetchit’? (4) 
Nune ne morae illi sim points in the same 
direction : Ampelisca is anxious not to keep 
the priestess waiting. The truth may well 
be that petam hinc aquam (412) seemed to 
the scholiast to call for an explanation, 
which he gave in some such form as this: 
Ea sc, succincte (he meant ‘hastily,’ as 
Camerarius did) aquam calefactat - lauent. 

H Z 
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The comment once written into the text, 
lawent becomes lauemus (as dicitur became 
diceris in 161), and the rest is patehwork. 
682—3. Desiste dictis ntinciam miserim me 
consolari 
Nisi quid re praesidi sdparas, 
Trachdlio, acta haec rés est. 
_ ‘These verses are clearly out of place. (1) 
They are impossible as an answer to Trach- 
alio’s: Ah, desine: Nimis inepta’s. (2) 
They come too soon in the conversation : 
Trachalio has had no time to make 
any definite proposal. (3) They are 
appropriate when his bono animo’s (679) 
has been followed by bonum animum 
habete (687). (4) They are fitly answered 
by the advice of a practical character : 
adsidite hic in ara (688). (5) In their 
present position they break the connexion 
of thought : Certumst morirei quam ete. is 
an explanation of Quae vis vim mi adferam 
ipsa adigit, and must be assigned to the same 
speaker, whether Palaestra or Ampelisca I 
leave, at present, undecided. The passage 
is restored if 682, 3 are placed after 687 
and given to the same speaker. We are 
then able to recover the reading of 684 
with some degree of certainty. 
Read (680) 


AM. (or PA.) Si mudo id liceat, uis ne 
épprimat : 


Quaé uis uim mi Adferam ipsa Adigit. 
TR. Ah, désine ; 
Nimis inepta’s. 
AM. (or PA.) Certiimst morirei quam hiine 
pati [uim facere] lenonem in me. 

Many other passages suggest themselves 
for comment. [ briefly note: (253*) The 
difficulty seems to have been caused by 
amabo, which got out of place. Continue 
the cretics : 


Séd quid hoe dbsecrost? PA. Qafd uides? 
AM. Fanum amabd uidesne hoc? PA. 
Ubist ? 


then as Fleckeisen. Creticus trimeter 
follows creticus tetrameter (252), as in 
Curculio 100, 101 (FL). (711) At etiam 
minitatur audax. Read asa question; so 7'ri. 
991 At etiam maledicis? and often. (856) 
A portu, the conjecture of Acidalius, would 
seem most appropriate. The adulescentes 
had gone seaward (157). (1115) The 
excellent conjecture pro oratione should 
hardly give place to the pro portione of 
MSS. 

Students of Plautus owe Professor Schoell 
thanks for his admirable apparatus criticus ; 
their gratitude will hardly extend to all his 
numerous conjectural emendations. See tela 
teneam (779) and pecw alui (1307). 

W. G. FIExp. 





THE MODERN GREEK WORD vrepo. 


In turning over the leaves of the Classical 
Review of 1891, I lighted upon two notes 
on the derivation of the modern Greek word 
vepo. One, by Mr. J. B. Bury (p. 2326), 
connects the word with vypds and Nypevs in 
the relation of fepds to énpds, but denies 
that vypdv could give vepd. In the other (p. 
338a), Mr. Walter Leaf rejects Mr. Bury’s 
opinion on the ground of such analogies as 
tAnpwvw to trEpwvw and dirdpyupos to pirdp- 
yepos. I beg leave to observe that the con- 
nexion of vepd with vypds and Nypevs, though 
appealing to the principle of the Erasmian 
pronunciation (y=€), as well as to the 
ambition of present Greeks, since it carries 
their language back to primitive antiquity, 
rests on a pure fallacy. Similarly the ex- 
ample ¢Adpyepos cited by Mr. Leaf from 
Mr. Psichari’s Tageid. is foreign to the 
purpose, since it is not a popular word. It 
is a mere fiction of Mr. Psichari for the 
genuinely colloquial and very common term 


axpiBos parsimonious—so used already in 
Byzantine Greek—or for the less common 
ogixtos (i.e. odiyxtos) close. As to the dis- 
puted word vepo, it is nothing but a phonetic 
modification of veapov (scil. vdwp), used as a 
substantive like @eppdv (i.e. vdwp) warm 
drink, broth; adoyov (i.e. fdov) for itmmos 
horse; donpov (i.e. dpyv’piov), now aonpe 
silver ; ouxwrov (i.e. rap) ‘ficatum,’ now 
ovkore liver; doBeoros (7.€. titavos), NOW 
aaBéorns quick-lime, lime, and many others. 
Of the identity of vepd with veapov we have 
an express testimony already in Ammonios 
the grammarian, who states s.v.: veapov 
veadovs Kal mpoodarov diadéperr veapov pev 
yip éor. 7d vewotl Komicbev vdwp. To the 
same, if not still earlier, period belong the 
following instances taken from the /er- 
meneumata Pseudo-Dositheana (ed. G. Goetz, 
1892) p. 87” (Herm. Amploniana, MS. IX. 
century) ‘ydor aqua; psychron frigida ; 
chearon (for yArapov) tepidum; meron 
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recente; zeston feruentem; synceraston 
calda aqua’; and Collog. Monacensia ib. 
653" ‘ Bade vepov mitte recentem; mpdcbes 
dxparov adice merum ; 1b. wiwpev vepov €éx Tod 
Bavxdiov bibamus recentem de gillone.’ 
Further examples from Byzantine authori- 
ties: Apophth. Putrum (ed. Migne t 46), p. 
205 B xai dvéorn tis mpea/svrepos peéyas Sodvat 
To kavkdAvov tod vepov. Leont. Neap. (ed. 
Migne t. 93) V.S. p. 1713 C, éxet Oeppor Kai 
vepov Kal @Oe vepov Kat Oeppov. Porph. Adm. 
77, 13, Bepovt{n & éote Bpdopa vepov. Lt. 
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M. 597, 43 89. vapov 1d iypov...XopoxAys 
Tpwidw : pos vapa dé kpynvaia xwpodpev ord. 
ovtw Pirdéevos kai iows 7) cvvyGera tpeaca 7d 
A cis E Aéye vepov (cp. Ht. G. 406, 23). 
That the etymological part of the last 
remark is a pedantic fiction of the Ht. M. 
needs no special comment, since every student 
of this authority knows too well his absurd 
passion to connect every platitude with 
classical Greek. 
A. N. JANNaRIS. 


JAMES’ APOCRYPHA ANECDOTA. 


Texts and Studies, Vol. II. No. 3. Apocry- 
pha Anecdota, edited by Montacur 
Ruopes James, M.A. 6s. net. 


THE general excellence of the series to which 
it belongs is fully maintained by Mr. James’ 
Apocrypha Anecdota. Here is a volume of 
no less than thirteen apocryphal works 
compiled, as the editor states, without any- 
thing like a continuous or wide investigation 
from three British and two French libraries 


(Bodleian, British Museum, Cheltenham, 


Biblioth¢que Nationale, Tréves). One can 
heartily sympathize with the editor’s regret 
that so few professed theologians appear to 
have any liking for research in the field of 
apocryphal literature. Nor indeed is there 
any necessity why such research should be 
undertaken solely by the theologian. If 
some portion of the time which is at present 
wasted by men of ability over hack-work 
editions of Cicero’s speeches or Virgil’s 
Aeneid were devoted to the scholarly study 
of patristic literature, what enormous gains 
would result alike to classical scholarship 
and our knowledge of the history of the 
Empire ! Of course if linguistic style be the 
criterion which determines the range of his 
pursuits, the classical student had perhaps 
better keep away from the present Anecdota 
lest the Greek of the Apocalypsis Mariae or 
the Latin of the Visio Pauli, like Jerome’s 
Hebrew, injure his powers of composition. 
The language of several of these Apocrypha 
represents an interesting stage of transition 
between ancient and modern Greek. Curious 
words like xovBovxdciov, dxovpBiros, Koyxo- 
oratns, xavorns Meet us at every turn. 

The book opens with a complete Latin 
version of the Visio Pauli. Tischendorf’s 
belief that the existing Greek text is 


mutilated at the end is probably incorrect, as 
the present version, as well as the Syriac, 
concludes with the appearance of Elijah and 
Elisha. 

One may perhaps regret that the editor 
has seldom attempted to discuss in any way 
the historical setting of pieces like the Visio 
Pauli and the Acta Xanthippae et Poly- 
xenae, which furnish us with some internal 
indications of locality and date. Inthe case 
of the former document we find at the com- 
mencement : Quo tempore palam facta est? 
Consule Theodosio Augusto minore et Cynegio. 
Both the Greek MSS. used by Tischendorf 
read, in place of ‘Cynegio,’ Kwvtiavoi, for 
which Tischendorf suggests ['pariavod. This 
is not in itself a very probable conjecture, 
but it is at any rate an attempt to place the 
date of the book under thé reign of the 
elder Theodosius who shared the consulship 
with Gratian in 380. On the other hand it 
seems almost certain that the Latin version 
has preserved the correct form of the second 
consul’s name. Cynegius (Quinegius) was 
consul in 388 with Theodosius the Great. 
Now it is easy to see whence the error 
Theodosio Aug. minore arose. The MS. from 
which the present copy of the Visio Pauli 
was made read, no doubt, consule Theodosio 
IT. et Cynegio,—the Roman numerals refer- 
ring, quite correctly, tothe Emperor’s second 
tenure of office,—and the seribe, misunder- 
standing the significance of the number, 
wrote down minore. Any doubt as to which 
Theodosius originally figured in the date is 
set at rest by Sozomen’s statement (vii. 19), 
—riv 8& viv ds droxaAvyw Iavdov Tod azo- 
aroAov epopevynv...rretoTror povaxav €mawvov- 
ow émi ravrns 5é THs BaowAeias (i.e. of Theod. 
I.) ioyxupi{ovrat twes tavrnv nipijobar rH 


BiBrov. The fact that the Syriac version 
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omits all mention of the consulship in ques- 
tion would seem to imply that it represents 
an earlier recension of the work than either 
the Greek or Latin versions. Perhaps after 
all the writing may be the old dvaBarixdv 
IlavAov mentioned by Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria worked up at a later date in a different 
form. The dvaBarudv exists, I believe, in 
an Armenian version ; if so, it ought to be 
examined, 

Perhaps the most interesting document in 
the book is the Acts of Xanthippe and Poly- 
wena. It is difficult to see any justification 
for Tillemont’s remark, ‘ nous nous consolons 
aisément de ne les avoir.’ Mr. James has 
pointed out very carefully the numerous 
coincidences, verbal and otherwise, which 
exist between the present Acts and those of 
Paul and Thekla, Andrew, Philip and 
Thomas. In fact Mr. James is always 
thoroughly at home in dealing with the 
inter-relation of apocryphal writings. 

If the date assigned by Mr. James to 
these Acts,—the middle of the 3rd cen- 
tury,—be correct, several interesting results 
follow. For example, we get one of our 
earliest clues to the whereabouts of the 
mysterious ‘Babylon’ of 1 Peter. When 
Polyxena has been carried off by one of her 
rival lovers, he hires a vessel and sets sail-— 
(I suppose appov is for dpywv)—éri rhv 
BaBvAwviav elyev yap éxet ddeAov torapynv 6 
kaGapracas aityv. In the introduction Mr. 
James speaks of Polyxena’s ‘forced voyage 
to Greece.’ But BaBSvdwvia cannot denote 
Greece or any part of Greece. It might of 
course refer to the ordinary Babylon, but it 
is very improbable that a document written, 
as the present was almost certainly, in the 
east should speak of a sea-voyage from Spain 
to Babylon on the Euphrates. The identity 
of the BaBvAwvia here is, I venture to think, 
rendered almost certain by the use of the 
word rordpyys in connection with it. This 
title was, it is true, occasionally used in a 
loose way of oriental rulers in Arabia and 
parts of Asia Minor [cp. e.g. Joseph. Ant. 
viii. 7, 2, Spartian, Had. 13]. But its 
special employment to denote a definite 
magistracy seems, as far as I can gather, to 
to have been confined to two localities, viz. 
Edessa and Egypt. Abgarus was a ‘top- 
arch’ of Edessa; cp. Procop. Bell. Goth. 1, 
12. Avyapos jy tis év Tots dvw xpovors ’"Edéons 
TOTAPXYS, OUTW yap Tos KaTa Td EOvos Bacirels 
tyvixavoa éxadXovv. But Edessa will scarcely 
suit the ‘Babylon’ of these Acta. On the 
other hand Egypt suits them very well: 
the fugitive vessel is on its way to Egypt 
when it is stopped by contrary winds and 
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ultimately carried to the coast of Greece. 
The question of the Egyptian magistracies 
is a difficult one, but there were, apparently, 
tomapxat of single tomo [ep. C.L.G. 4976 
‘Eppias tomdpyns ‘Apiavoairios|, as well as of 
composite rorapxia, the latter of whom 
answered to the dyuapyo. of Herod. 3, 6. 
In short the only locality which could be 
reached by sea from Spain, be called Bafv- 
Awvia and possess toparchs must be Egypt. 
The Coptic Church has, I believe, always 
held that 1 Peter was written from some 
part of Egypt and it is curious that in 
mediaeval Spanish MSS. Cairo is very 
commonly spoken of as ‘ Babylon.’ If the 
words ¥ év ByBvAéu in 1 Peter are not after 
all a primitive corruption which conceals 
some female name, probably that of Peter’s 
wife, the theory that he wrote from Egypt 
is at any rate supported by the passage we 
have been discussing in a writing of the 
3rd century. And it may be remarked in 
passing that it is difficult to see on what 
grounds Alford speaks of the Babylon in 
Egypt mentioned by Strabo as ‘an insignifi- 
cant fort.’ So far from being insignificant 
it was the headquarters of one of the three 
army-corps which garrisoned Egypt, and a 
large number of chained convicts were per- 
manently employed in working the tpoyoi 
and xoyxAéa. upon the canal which supplied 
the town with water from the Nile. 

There are many other points of interest 
which meet one in reading these early Acta. 
For example, the private use of a wooden 
cross (vide § xxiii.) in the middle of the 
3rd century is worth noticing. Again there 
is a clear reference to antiphonal singing 1 
§ vi. where Xanthippe hears the birds sing- 
ing aoa é& avripivev kai trynkdwv. In § xii. 
our Lord is spoken of as 6 dots tavor dveraic- 
Onrov 7@ SpdKovtTe mpods TO py) EmryvOvat adTov 
tHv evavOpwernaiv cov. This comes no doubt 
from the well-known passage in Ignatius’ 
letter to the Ephesians (§ xix.) quoted again 
and again by the fathers. But is the ex- 
pression 6 dots trvov dveraicOyrov with its 
mythological associations derived from any 
known source ? 

In the same section a passage occurs 
which may have some bearing on the date 
of these Acts. Xanthippe utters a long 
prayer in which she addresses Christ as 
being Adyxn vuyeis THv TAEvpav va THv ex TIS 
tAevpas yevonevny wAnynv TO ’Adap dzrobepa- 
revons’ trevpa yap ovoa 7) Eva rAnyiv cipyd- 
cato TO Addy cai d adirod marti To Kdopy. 
Now this extraordinary exegesis is attri- 
buted to Apollinarius of Laodicea by Cor- 
derius in his Catena and is, I believe, found 
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nowhere else. What inference are we to 
draw? If the exegesis be Apollinarius’ own, 
then Mr. James has dated these Acts too 
early. But, of course, this may not have 
been the case, and this fanciful explanation 
of the Johannine passage may have been 
more or less prevalent in the 3rd century. 
No decided opinion can ever be offered on a 
point like this until the numerous ‘ Catenae’ 
of the New Testament which exist have 
been properly examined,—a work still open 
to the theological student and full of 
promise. 

Documents like the present Acta would 
often repay careful study on the lines pur- 
sued with such ability and success by Pro- 
fessor Ramsay in the case of the Thekla 
legend. For instance, can we find any 
historical facts incidentally mentioned which 
bear on the genuineness of the incidents 
recorded? The husband of Xanthippe is 
Probus, an dvip Baowuxds. Now the name 
Probus occurs with some frequency amongst 
Spanish inscriptions, especially, I believe, 
those of Tarraconensis, in which province the 
plot must necessarily be laid. At first 
sight, indeed, the name Xanthippe as that 
of the lawful wife of a Roman official under 
the early empire might cause surprise. But 
in C./.G@. 4272 one finds an inscription from 
Tarraconensis,— 


M.GRANIO PROBO DEC. PONTIFICI 
AEDILICIIS HONORIBVS FVNCTO. 


In the rest of the inscription a sister of this 
magistrate is mentioned called ‘ Aphrodite.’ 
This seems to indicate that there is no a 
priort reason against a Roman official with 
a Greek-named wife having lived in Spain 


in the reign of Claudius. At the same time 
‘ Probus’ is a name which would readily be 
used by the compiler of a fictitious narra- 
tive. 

Amongst the other contents of the volume 
is a full text of the well-known Apocalypsis 
Mariae Virginis. ‘This has been transcribed 
from a Huntingdon MS. in the Bodleian 
which furnished Tischendorf with his printed 
selection from this Apocalypse. 

Another Bodleian MS. (Rawl. Auct. G, 4), 
unnoticed by Tischendorf but mentioned by 
Mr. James, contains what may perhaps be 
the latest recension of this Apocalypse. 
The text in this MS. is not only, as the 
editor remarks, much shorter, but quite 
different from the one before us. For instance 
we get no help from the later MS. towards 
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filling up the unimportant lacuna! at the 
end of § xvii. for the Greek is different,— 
dvOpwros Kexpapévos’ Kal Onpiov mrepwrov = 
kehadds...kat dmrexpiOy MiyarA kai elev, ob'rds 
éorw 6 iepeds 6 py Tov tHv didAvow THs 
dvayvwcews «7.4. I do not know how to 
construe the last words. 

With respect to the three short fragments 
which conclude this selection Mr. James has 
suggested very reasonably that they may all 
perhaps be amplifications of the ordinary 
LXX. text. Evena slight acquaintance with 
cursive MSS. of the LXX. reveals the fact 
that such additions occur frequently. 

In the supplement to the Acta Philippi 
there occurs one of the few known references 
to the talking cross which figures in the 
Gospel of Peter and very probably in the 
still earlier Ignatian Epistle to the Smyr- 
naeans (vid. Academy, Dec. 23rd, 1893). The 
whole section in the Acts where this inci- 
dent occurs is full of interest ; and I may 
mention that the expression zoAAai dwvat 
nxnoav év oipavois TO dy. Hv lends support to 
my suggestion in a former number of the 
Classical Review (vol. vii. p. 42) that the 76 
vai of the Petrine Gospel is not an answer 
to a question but a response equivalent to 
dpyv. We have also in this section a voice 
from heaven as in the Gospel of Peter. 
Perhaps it is worth mentioning that a refer- 
ence to a voice at the Crucifixion is found in 
the Christus Patiens, 1. 2256 sq. 


> 7 > , 4 ec 4 > , 

ex 8 aif€pos hwvy tis, ds pev cixdoa, 
‘ A »” > Lal , 

Geos rarip nxnoev év Bon E€vy. 


The incidents of the voice and the talking 
cross and so forth must, one would think, 
have been borrowed originally from some 
very early Christian work of the apostolic or 
sub-apostolic age which may perhaps be yet 
recovered. 

Mr. James has edited the frequently cor- 
rupt and mutilated text of these Apocrypha 
with great skill and has seldom given up a 
passage as hopeless. Can the very difficult 
istic mel apex magnus of the ‘ Oratio Moysi’ 
conceal tota vel apex manet unus? This is 
the Old Latin rendering of ‘ jot or tittle.’ 

E. N. Bennett. 

1 The contracted cursive scrawl on f. 346 of the 
older document which Mr. James was unable to 
decipher does not, as he surmised, furnish the missing 
words. It seems to contain a couple of silly iambic 
lines, —perhaps, 


. 1600s ody Td ypadnu’ dv wavOdvew 
véas 8 dopuas Kal tpomods éyKapdlas k.7.A. 
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PELHAM’S HISTORY OF 


Outlines of Roman History, by H. F. Petuam, 
M.A.,F.S.A., Camden Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893. 6s. 


Tue story of the Romans has been told 
many times and in many ways. That im- 
perial people worked their wisdom and their 
wickedness so thoroughly into civilization 
that the world seems likely never to see the 
day when one cannot lay the finger on some 
familiar thing and say ‘this is Roman.’ 
We talk of our modern science, of our new 
thinking in philosophy and religion, of the 
achievements of our nineteenth century 
democracy. But everywhere, in state and 
church and scholarly life, we are always 
under the shadow of Rome. 

A new book, then, on this familiar theme 
we are inclined at once to challenge for its 
raison @étre. Is it the result of investiga- 
tion which discloses new truth? Or does it 
embody a fresh and more striking way of 
putting old views? For after all unless one 
can say something new, or can say some- 
thing old in a new way, there is hardly 
adequate excuse for giving another book to 
a book-burdened world. 

Mr. Pelham’s history is an octavo of 
nearly 600 pages, is a revised reprint of the 
article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and 
gives the outline of Roman politics to the 
fall of the Western Empire. It is not a 
picture book and is scantily supplied with 
maps. The author writes from a full mind, 
with ample command of the sources as well 
as of modern views. From the original 
purpose of the work it is perhaps fair to 
infer that it is not designed primarily as a 
school book, but is rather a concise treatise 
for the general reader. How far does it 
fulfil this end ? 

There is one form of historical writing to 
which of course it does not belong. The 
scholar who investigates a given field for 
purposes purely scientific cares little for the 
way in which his study is presented. He 
treats every point exhaustively, being 
guided as to the space he shall occupy only 
by the amount ot evidence at hand, or by 
the amount of speculation to which the 
problem gives rise. Hisaim is simply to say 
all that can be said. Whether his opus 
requires one volume or ten, is matter of 
indifference. The demands of the subject 
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are what control. The reader is quite of 
secondary importance. 

Such an outline as we are discussing, 
however, exactly inverts these conditions, 
The results of scientific inquiry are assumed, 
and the reader’s correct understanding of a 
given epoch is the predominant thought. 
There must usually be some regard to the 
limits of space, determined in general by 
the probable limits of the reader’s time and 
patience. There must always be careful 
regard to the class of reader whom it is 
intended to instruct, as on this wil] depend 
the emphasis. If some special purpose is in 
view, as literature, war, society, that will be 
the main thing throughout, and others will 
be subordinated. 

If, however, it is the ubiquitous and 
rather hazy individual known as_ the 
‘general reader’ for whom the work is design- 
ed, the emphasis should be determined on a 
different principle—or rather principles, for 
there are two. The first is the consideration 
as to what are the most characteristic 
features—what it is that marks out a nation 
or an age and makes it worthy of being 
remembered by everybody. And in the 
second place we inquire what it is that has 
meant most to the world. For in this view 
the importance of any portion of history 
does not depend on duration, or on the 
number or variety of phenomena, but on 
the bearing of things on the welfare of 
mankind. . 

It is in accordance with these last con- 
siderations that Mr. Pelham’s book should 
be judged. It is an ‘outline,’ designed, as 
an encyclopaedia article presumably should 
be, for a somewhat general reader. Has he, 
then brought out the salient facts? Has he 
given his picture adequate perspective ? 
Literary perspective, we must remember, 
consists in leaving out things judiciously. 
And for this purpose it must be confessed 
that a scholar is at some disadvantage. He 
knows so many things that it often is quite 
painful to him to pass any of them over. 

May we not say that Rome means to the 
world mainly two things? 

The first of these is law and government. 
The people of Rome built up, slowly and 
painfully enough to be sure, a scheme of 
government which stood the shock of many 
centuries, and which in the end controlled 
the civilized world and gave it political 
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shape. Many parts of the Roman system 
seem to us very poor political science. But 
perhaps our criticism may have more weight 
after our own institutions have endured as 
many centuries as did those of Rome. 

But the body of law which the Roman 
state and the Roman jurists created was not 
only a marvel in its cogent application of 
logic and justice to human intercourse under 
the conditions prevailing at Rome. It was 
also so universal in its conceptions, so ele- 
mental in its analysis of human motive, so 
clear in its application of reason to fact, 
that it has lived on long after the Roman 
state has vanished. It is the essence of the 
juristic science of the continent of Europe, 
and of the canon law throughout the world. 
And through the church it has not been 
without influence on the common law of 
England itself. 

Virgil realized what his people were doing 
in the world : 

‘Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, me- 

mento ; 
Hae tibi erunt artes, pacisque imponere 
morem, 

Parcere subiectis et debellare superbos.’ 

But government and law are a means, not 
anend. They are mere machines, devised 
to produce certain results. And the charac- 
ter of Roman political and legal institutions 
was strictly determined by the composition 
and aims of Roman society, Every line of 
the Roman constitution was the crystalliza- 
tion of some social struggle. Every judicial 
maxim implied strife which had been stilled. 
And to understand the institutions of Rome 
and the process by which they were created, 
one must understand the Romans. The 
social classes, how they lived, what they 
wanted, what they enjoyed and suffered, 
their fierce faction fights,—all these are 
vital to a real comprehension of the meaning 
of Roman political results, 

Too often we err in conceiving these 
Romans as materially different from modern 
Teutonic men. We must not judge by the 
Italians of our day—a mixed race, not so 
much welded as crushed by the oppressions 
of a thousand years. The old Romans were 
in many ways like the modern English. 
They were hard-headed merchants and 
acute lawyers. They. were keen, shrewd, 
civilized men, using adroitly the means at 
hand. They were, in short, much what 
modern Englishmen would be without the 
printing press, steam and the telegraph 
wire. 

Of these two conceptions which seem 
fundamental to Rome, and of which Roman 
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history should be the unfolding and the 
illumination, Mr. Pelham has been especi- 
ally happy in dealing with the first. 

To begin with, his distribution of space 
shows sound historical judgment. About 
three-fifths of the book are devoted to the 
time from the Gracchi to Nero, a period of 
some 200 years. It was in those centuries 
that the republic culminated and the empire 
rose. By the end of that time the legal 
system was virtually complete. The great 
work of Justinian’s jurists was of course not 
to create law, but merely to codify the 
corpus iuris already existing. The transfer 
of the capital and the transformation of 
religion effected by Constantine were mere 
surface changes. The imperial structure 
was not altered, and Christianity was more 
Christian before it became the official cult. 
The orientalization of the empire due to 
Diocletian left still the virile Roman body 
of the state, simply substituting for the 
toga the gorgeous silks of the east. And 
though Mr. Pelham ends his volume before 
any of these events, he is able to present 
the essence of Roman law and politics. 

He traces the development of the consti- 
tution very logically. But perhaps for the 
general reader somewhat too much general 
knowledge is assumed. We can hardly say 
that he gives usa photograph of the Romans 
from life. And here it seems that he rather 
falls below his otherwise high standard. 
His treatment of what has been called the 
second of the two fundamental conceptions 
of Rome is not quite adequate. 

After all, constitutional growth is impor- 
tant not so’much for the mere change in 
mechanism as for what is done with it. 
Democracy, for instance, aims at power in 
order to make life better worth having. 
And for real understanding of the people 
one must know more than mere politics. 
Mr. Pelham hardly attempts to give even a 
reduced photograph of the living human 
beings whose political strife he so vividly 
depicts. 

One ventures such suggestions with diffi- 
dence. In the narrow limits of 600 pages 
it is not easy to cover all the vast field of 
Roman life and history. And yet the 
course of politics is sketched with so 
masterly a hand that one cannot avoid the 
question whether perhaps the people too 
might not have been drawn. In other 
words, might not a brief history of Roman 
politics be at the same time a brief history 
of the Roman people ? 

If one is somewhat familiar with the 
Romans, Mr. Pelham’s book will be found 
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very delightful. It has perhaps a trifle of 
the encyclopaedia hardness of literary quality. 
A liquid style doubtless cannot be expected 
in a dictionary. And yet, bearing in mind 
that rather dreary purpose with which the 
work was originally written, it is sur- 
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prisingly easy. And, as a clear presentation 
in short compass of the evolution of Roman 
politics, it is quite unique in its field. 
H. P. Jupson, 
University of Chicago. 


PETERSON’S DIALOGUS OF TACITUS. 


Cornelii Taciti Dialogus de Oratoribus, a 
Revised Text with Introductory Essays 
and Critical and Explanatory Notes, by 
W. Pererson, M.A., LL.D., formerly 
scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
Principal of University College, Dundee, 
St. Andrew’s University. Oxford at the 
Clarendon Press. 1893. 10s. 6d. 


Au. Latin scholars, especially those wio are 
students of Tacitus, will feel deeply grateful 
to Dr. Peterson for having followed up his 
well-known edition of Quintilian Book x. by 
one of a treatise so nearly related to it, and 
hitherto so conspicuously neglected by Eng- 
lish scholars generally : and their gratitude 


will be the more complete by reason of the 
thorough and exhaustive manner in which 
all the questions relating to the Dialogue 
have been treated. 

The Introduction, in ninety-one pages, 


embraces the following subjects: i. The 
question of authorship and date; ii. Sub- 
stance and scheme of the Dialogue ; iii. The 
interlocutors and their parts ; iv. Style and 
language; v. Manuscripts; vi. Biblio- 
graphy. 

The first head deals with one of the most 
vexed questions of literary criticism, on 
which Dr. Peterson has given us a full nar- 
rative of the controversy and a critical judg- 
ment grounded on it. It has been generally 
seen that the question of date closely affects 
that of authorship ; for the Germania and 
Agricola were written at the beginning of 
Trajan’s rule, and the difference of style 
between them and the Dialogue is too great 
to be accounted for by mere difference 
of subject, unless we also suppose them to 
be separated from it by a considerable inter- 
val of time ; and those who, like Andresen, 
treat this work as written in the time of 
Nerva, would consider its Tacitean author- 
ship at least extremely questionable. 

Again, it is generally assumed that the 
sentiments are too outspoken to have been 
published at any time under Domitian. On 


the other hand, the date at which the Dia- 
logue purports to have taken place has been 
generally fixed, on data furnished by ec. 17, 
somewhere from A.D. 75--78, at which date 
Tacitus calls himself ‘iuvenis admodun,’ an 
expression which he would hardly use if he 
were writing as soon afterwards as the time 
of Titus. Dr. Peterson’s conclusions on 
these points will very generally commend 
themselves. Inasmuch as the 120th year 
from the death of Cicero cannot be made to 
square with the sixth year of Vespasian, he 
prefers to take the latter as the most 
definite date, and to assume the Dialogue as 
held in a.p. 74, at which time Tacitus was 
probably about twenty years old. Nor does 
he consider it impossible that the treatise 
should have been written and perhaps even 
published under Domitian. That prince had 
his good period, like Nero,! and there is no 
difficulty in supposing literature to have 
been fairly free at such a date as A.D. 84-85, 
by which time Tacitus, who had meanwhile 
filled two magistracies and had become a 
senator, might well look back on himself es 
having been ‘iuvenis admodum’ some ten 
years previously. With this chronological 
arrangement most of the difficulties disap- 
pear, and full space is left between the 
Dialogue and the Germania and Agricola for 
such development of his peculiar style as 
Wiolfilin, Driger and others trace continuously 
throughout all his writings. The fact that 
there is more difference of style between the 
Dialogue and the Germania or Agricola than 
between either of them and even the Annals, 
may well have been due to the difference of 
subject, and to the obvious desire of the 
writer to advocate by precept and example 
a nearer approach to the Ciceronian model 
than the prevalent fashion of his age pre- 
scribed. Making this allowance, we may 
admit that Dr. Peterson has shown by very 
careful study a great many points of contact 
between the Latinity of this treatise and 
that of the Silver Age generally and of the 
1 See Suet. Dom. 9. 
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later writings of Tacitus in particular! which 
have not had the attention which they 
deserve: and his reasoning in favour of the 
Tacitean authorship of the treatise will add 
much weight to the conclusion which the 
majority of recent scholars have already 
reached. 

The scheme or plan of the treatise has 
been almost as much discussed as its author- 
ship. It is hardly possible here to draw 
attention to more than one or two points in 
the editor’s extremely thorough treatment 
of this subject. He holds that the reason 
of the decay of oratory is the chief topic of 
discussion, and that the apparently dispro- 
portionate proportion of the treatise as a 
whole which is given to this, its proper 
subject, is to be explained by the mutilated 
condition of the work, and the great lacuna,” 
which has deprived us of the close of the 
argument of Messala, and of apparently one- 
ninth of the whole treatise, and has caused 
much difficulty in apportioning the remain- 
der. Dr. Peterson argues that there is no 
second lacuna in c. 40, that Maternus is the 
speaker throughout chapters 36--41, and that 
he is intended to be the principal person in 
the treatise and the representative of the 
author’s own opinions.® It is also argued 
that he has been wrongly identified with the 


cogiorys of that name, mentioned by Dio as 
put to death by Domitian in A.D. 91, and 
may probably have died before the date of 


the composition of the treatise. The Ma- 
ternus of this treatise certainly could not 
rightly be so described ; but it is perhaps 
easier to suppose that Dio is inaccurate than 
that two literary men of the same note and 
similarly free-spoken were flourishing at the 
same time. This however is an open ques- 
tion. 

Another point to be noticed in the Intro- 
duction is the extremely full examination of 
the manuscripts of this treatise. Dr. Peter- 
son starts from the labours of Michaelis, 
Baehrens, and Scheuer, with especial recog- 
nition of the advance of the last upon his 
predecessors,* but has himself carefully gone 
over the whole ground again with the addi- 


1 See pp. xlvii. foll. ; liv. foll. 

* See c. 35. 

* Dr. Peterson might perhaps with advantage 
have dwelt more on the evident touches of satire 
in the representation of the style of Aper, especially 
the pedantic subtlety by which he endeavours to 
show that the great Greek orators are moderns 
and Cicero one of the present generation. He almost 
reminds us in some points of the Thrasymachus of 
the Republic ; and the question ‘ who is an ancient ?’ 
carries us back to Hor. Ep. 2, 1, 35. 

4 A review of Scheuer’s treatise, by Dr. Gudeman, 
will be found in C.R. vi. 316, foll. 
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tional examination of a manuscript in the 
British Museum (‘ Harleianus’), hitherto 
neglected but of considerable interest ; and 
has thus given us a superior critical edition 
of the text to any which has hitherto 
appeared. 

A very full bibliography of the literature 
of the treatise completes the Introduction. 

The notes, which are very scholarlike and 
complete, cannot here be adequately dis- 
cussed; but a few words may be said of 
some of the instances in which Dr. Peterson 
has himself originated emendations of the 
text. 

(1) Ine. 3, 9, ‘intelleges tu quidem quid’ 
certainly gives a better sense and construc- 
tion to the passage than Halm’s ‘leges 
inquit quid,’ and is far less violent than the 
suggestions of Nipperdey or Bihrens. 

(2) In ec. 3, 22, the alteration of ‘adgre- 
gares’ (which could only stand with a some- 
what violent insertion of ‘ut’) to ‘adgre- 
gando’ is well supported by analogies as a 
probable resolution of a misunderstood ab- 
breviation. 

(3) Ine. 5, 12, the insertion of ‘ contigit’ 
is more questionable, and at least requires 
more explicit demonstration of the way in 
which it might be supposed to have dropped 
out. 

(4) Ine. 5, 13, ‘hos’ as a correction of 
‘eos’ is perhaps simpler than, and preferable 
to, the usual ‘ vos.’ 

(5) Inc. 21, 4, ‘alii omnes’ is very pos- 
sibly the right version of what has become 
‘alios’ by a misread abbreviation. 

(6) In c. 22, 21, ‘insolentia’ is better 
coupled with ‘oblitterata than is the MS. 
‘ olentia,’ and the word is supported by Cic., 
Quint. and Gell. 

(7) Inc. 25, 8, ‘in quae nimirum ’ for ‘si 
cominus ’ (or ‘quominus ’) is extremely bold 
and needs more defence in the note. The 
MS. text is plainly corrupt, but no emenda- 
tion seems as yet to deserve to win its way 
into the text. 

(8) Inc. 26, 12, ‘facetis hominibus’ for 
‘sicut his clam et’ seems again too conjectural 
to be admissible into the text, however legi- 
timate for suggestion in a note. 

(9) In ce. 27, 7, ‘nee nunc’ for the MS. 
‘nam nec’ or ‘nam et’ may fairly stand on 
equal ground with the other emendations, 
though none can be altogether approved. 

(10) In c. 32, 15, the insertion of ‘ huius’ 
after ‘ius’ strongly commends itself. The 
homoeoteleuton is one which a writer might 
well have tolerated, and on which a copyist 
might very easily blunder. 

(11) In ¢. 37, 37, the reading ‘ vellicent’ 
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for ‘velint’ rests on a possible supposition 
of misunderstood contraction, and the word 
has in other authors the meaning here given 
to it, but the sentence so read seems on the 
whole somewhat weak and pointless. 

(12) Inc. 39, 12, the insertion of ‘ audi- 
endis’ derives some support from a blank 
space left in one MS. which seems generally 
to have been overlooked, and, with the 
slight change ‘patronis’ for ‘patronus,’ 
gives good sense. 

As a sample of good discussion of a 
difficult point, attention may be drawn to 
the notes on the chronological difficulty in 
c. 17. It might perhaps be worth while to 
compare the slighter but somewhat similar 
difficulty of dates in Germ. 37, where ‘ses- 
centesimum et quadragesimum,’ which does 
not look like a round number, is either to 
be so taken or as an inaccuracy for A.v.c. 641, 
and ‘ducenti ferme’ has to stand for 210 
years. If we add the slight errors of 


reckoning in Ann. 3, 31,1; 12, 25, 3 ; 14, 64, 


LINDSAY ON THE 


W. M. Linpsay, on the Saturnian Metre 
(American Journal of Philology, Vol xiv. 
No. 2). 


Mr. Linpsay has grappled with a thorny 
subject in undertaking to determine the 
real nature of the Saturnian metre. The 
extant specimens are derived almost wholly 
from citations by the grammarians, not 
uncommonly open to the suspicion of being 
corrupt, or from inscriptions, in which a 
certain amount of illiteracy on the part of 
the inscribers is at times a disturbing 
element. The theoretical explanations of 
the grammarians are shaped by their inca- 
pacity to look at any metrical question 
except through Greek spectacles. Hence it 
is little wonder that of the two most recent 
treatises on the Saturnian metre (both 
published in 1892) one emphatically pro- 
nounces it quantitative, while the other 
assumes it to be accentual. M. Havet, the 
author of the most elaborate and (as far as 
collection of materials goes) valuable work 
on the question (Paris, 1880), declares that 
no poet before Commodianus (circ. 4.D. 250) 
ever attributed the slightest importance 
to accentuation ; and now again Mr. Lind- 
say finds accentuation to be the prime 
determining principle. There is obviously 
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1 (which it is difficult to take as all due to 
copyists), it would seem to show some ten- 
dency in the author to chronological inac- 
curacy. 

As a small point to alter in another 
edition, Draeger has been wrongly followed 
in giving ‘ proeliator’ as a new word (see 
the reference in the note on ec. 37, 32), 
Also it does not seem quite clear on what 
principle Dr. Peterson uses italics in the 
emendations of text, and it might be better 
to restrict them uniformly to cases in which 
words supposed to have dropped out are 
inserted. 

It is much to be hoped that this treatise, 
evidently (to judge from the number of 
recent editions) not unpopular in Germany, 
may be henceforth rescued from its most 
undeserved neglect in England. An abridged 
edition for schools would be needful to 
effect this object, and would probably cost 
Dr. Peterson little trouble in preparation. 

H. Furneaux. 


SATURNIAN METRE. 


room for a fresh examination of the whole 
question on sound scientific methods ; and 
this is what Mr. Lindsay has given us. 
Whatever other results his inquiry may have 
had, it is certainly a fine specimen of the 
way in which such an inquiry ought to be 
conducted. 

It is clear that we have abundant 
evidence of the quantity of words as used in 
the comic dramatists ; and the whole burden 
of proof lies upon those who would assert 
that this was not the quantity which was 
observed in Saturnians. Forms like Zucitom, 
itaque have no intrinsic probability, and 
must be established by strong evidence 
before we can accept them. On the other 
hand there is so much evidence that the 
ordinary accentuation of a Latin sentence 
was observed by Plautus and Terence, that 
there is a strong presumption in favour of 
its holding good also in Saturnians. We 
shall therefore naturally start with reading 
Saturnians according to the current rules 
for quantity and accent, until we are forced 
to do otherwise. 

Mr. Lindsay begins his inquiry by 
reprinting all extant Saturnian verses. As 
the number does not reach 150, this does 
not take up much space, and it is very 
convenient, not only for reference, but also 
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as admitting of diseussions on the text, 
where necessary, without interrupting the 
thread of the argument elsewhere. Then 
he proceeds to consider whether there is 
any evidence in Plautus or Terence for 
quantities forced upon those who suppose 
the Saturnian metre to be based upon 
quantity: eg. if we are to start with 
vivuev—- we assume @ in_ the 
nominative quoius forma virtutet pariswma 
fuit. But of this there is no satisfactory 
proof. Passing on to the question of accent, 
he shows by a large collection of instances 
that Plautus and Terence distributed the 
metrical ictus with due regard not only to 
the usual law of the penultima, but also to 
the modification of this produced by ‘ word- 
groups,’ as in voluptds-mea coctiim-dabo and 
the like ; and confirms his conclusions by 
some interesting phenomena of the Romance 
languages. Then on the firm basis thus 
won he tests the rival theories of accentual 
and quantitative scansion, and finds the 
latter directly clashing with the facts 
observed in the only trustworthy specimens 
that we have of early Latin poetical litera- 
ture. The only possible device for getting 
over some of these difficulties—to assume 
that the metre might be trochaic or iambic 
at discretion, a tolerably audacious sugges- 
tion—involves a metrical accentuation like 
incliitus, which is always avoided by the 
dramatists. The conclusions to which Mr. 
Lindsay comes are so far the same as those 
of Thurneysen in his book Der Saturnier 
(1885), de. that the lines are scanned 
according to accent, without regard to 
quantity, the first half having three accents, 
the first of which always falls on the first 
syllable of the line, the second having two 
accents ; and his service consists in having 
removed more completely certain difficulties 
by means of a more thorough investigation 
of the accentuation of certain word-groups, 
and especially of the conditions under 
which a secondary accent was allowed to 
count. (By the way, is Mr. Lindsay right 
in saying that the first syllable of ‘ fort- 
nightly’ has a secondary accent, and the 
second the main accent? I fancy that with 
the usual tendency in English to regressive 
accentuation most people would lay the 
main accent on the first syllable, not on the 
second. It seems to me a parallel rather 
to ‘hotiseholder’ than to ‘ Entsagung,’ or 
‘unfolding.’) 

In his second paper he contends however 
that this rule is not sufficient, and proposes 
to add a further limitation. Whether the 
restriction held good or not, must be decided 


by the facts: the reason which he gives for 
itis not cogent. If Thurneysen’s rule is 
accepted, what would prevent, he says, a 
large number of sentences in Cicero’s 
speeches from possessing Saturnian metre ? 
This supposition he regards as so awful as 
to need a double mark of exclamation to 
express his horror at it. But why should 
not they possess it? We know, of course, 
that Cicero carefully avoided allowing his 
rhythm to pass into metre, in spite of which 
metrical bits are not very uncommon (cp. 
Reid on Acad. ii. 117). But the metre 
which he avoided was quantitative, not 
accentual. We have no reason to suppose 
that he was so conscious of the nature of 
the Saturnian rhythm as to deliberately 
avoid it. And how easily a rhythmical 
succession of accents presents itself unsought 
is evident from the well-known fact that 
sentence after sentence—I had almost 
writien page after page—in a writer like 
Dickens falls into blank verse :—a phenom- 
enon only too familiar to those who have 
to read many translations of Greek or 
Latin poets into English prose. Still this 
is no reason against, even if it is not decisive 
for, a further restriction of the schemes of 
Saturnian versification. Mr. Lindsay adds 
two more conditions: (1) the normal 
number of syllables is seven in the first 
hemistich, six in the second: (2) after the 
first two feet o: the lines, a regular 
alternation of accentual rhythm is sought, 
so that a ‘rising’ accent is followed by a 
‘falling’ and vice versa. The first is of 
course subject to the usual licence of reso- 
lution, though within well-defined limits. 
Hence he arrives at the normal types :— 

(A) Débunt mélum Metélli || Naévio poétae. 

(B) Héne oino ploirume || coséntiont Roma. 

In the rare cases of five syllables instead 
of six in the second hemistich, this licence 
seems to be due to a desire to secure the 
alternation of accentual rhythm : e.g. /uisse 
virum. Other irregularities may have been 
caused by a wish to introduce alliteration 
or rhyme. 

There is no doubt that on this system the 
great majority of Saturnian lines can be 
scanned quite satisfactorily ; but a few diffi- 
culties remain for further elucidation. 
There seems to be no clear rule as to the 
treatment of secondary accents. Words 
like primdrium, conlégium, Tatrdsia are 
allowed to have two accents, each counting 
in the scansion; others like conséntiunt, 
saipissume, and even imperatéribus (in a 
very illiterate inscription, it is true), have 
but one. The reason is notobvious. Then 
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again some of the ‘ word-groups ’ are natural 
enough in themselves (Mr. Lindsay well 
compares fértis-vir with gentleman), or are 
established by the usage of Plautus or the 
express testimony of the grammarians. But 
of others Mr. Lindsay can only say that they 
are ‘strange.’ If we can take Ulixi cor or 
mare magnum as a word-group carrying 
but one accent, it is hard to see what limits 
can be set to this licence. 

It is not possible to lay much stress on 
the Saturnian lines which may perhaps be 
embedded in some passages of Livy. With 
all the ingenuity of M. Havet and Mr. 
Lindsay we cannot feel confidence in a 
method which after conjectural transposi- 
tions gives us such a foot as ‘ téim ti atidax.’ 
Mr. Lindsay rightly admits that most of 
these lines lack the true ring of Saturnians. 
In his suggestions as to the origin of the 
Saturnian verse and its possible relations 
to primitive metres in the languages, Mr. 
Lindsay is on still more slippery ground. 
We have at last arrived at an explanation 
of the metre on the basis of the accentual 
system in use when extant specimens were 
produced. But we know that there was an 
earlier system, not bound by the law of the 
penultima, which does not furnish a satis- 
factory explanation of Saturnians as we 
have them. It seems undue caution for 
Mr. Lindsay to say that it is equally 
impossible to affirm or deny with certainty 
the hypothesis that quantity alone supplied 
the rhythm to the earlier Saturnians. I 
should have thought that this hypothesis 
was one which could have been discarded 
with as much certainty as is ever possible 
in speaking about things of which no 
specimen is in existence. If anything is 
clear about the history of Italic metre it is 
(more than ever after the publication of 
Mr. Lindsay’s papers) that accentuation 
furnished its earliest basis, that metres 
regulated by quantity came in through Greek 


influence and thrust the native metres into 
the background, and that ultimately the 
principle of accentuation gained the upper 
hand again, modifying even the quantitative 
metres and determining entirely the form of 
those of popular origin. To assume that 
quantity may have been in primitive Italic 
times the regulating force seems to me to 
ignore the course of history. There is much 
that is attractive in Mr. Lindsay’s suggestion 
as to the possible course of development of 
the Saturnian ; but it does not explain how 
what he calls the B type, which according 
to him represents the earlier form (a's, z’z, 
xxx), is so much less common than the A 
type (x’x, x'x, wx'x). It is hardly sufficient 
to say that the former was disliked, because 
it maintained the falling accentuation 
throughout the hemistich, Why was this 
natural rhythm disliked? But the sugges- 
tion is put forward merely tentatively, and 
Mr. Lindsay recognises the need of fuller 
information from specialists as to the 
primitive metres of various Indo-European 
nations, before any trustworthy conclusions 
can be drawn. It is perhaps worth while 
putting in a plea for refraining from prema- 
ture identification. In view of the range of 
possibilities offered by metre, it is certainly 
rash to assume that all varieties must have 
had a common source, although it is highly 
interesting to establish this wherever it is 
possible. 

An apology is due to the readers of the 
Classical Review for offering what is rather 
a summary than a criticism of papers so 
easily accessible, and confined within the 
modest limits of some sixty pages, so that 
they make no heavy demands upon the 
students interested in the subject. My 
excuse is, in the first place, the request of 
the editor ; in the second, my own sense of 
the high value of Mr. Lindsay’s methods 


and results. 
A. S. WILKINS. 


NEUMANN ON EUSTATHIOS. 


Eustathios als kritische Quelle fiir den Ilias- 
teat ; mit einem Verzeichnis der Lesarten 
des Eustathios. Von Max Neumann. 
Teubner: Leipzig. 1893. Mk. 5. 


THE materials for a critical edition of the 
Iliad are slowly, very slowly, accumulating ; 
the present work is a useful, but not a 


vital addition to them. It is certain that 
any editor would require such a fresh survey 
of the critical remarks embodied in the 
mapexBoXai, as La Roche’s citations in his 
apparatus criticus are notoriously inexact 


and incomplete. Needless to say that I 
have not attempted to check the new 
collections of the various readings of 
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Eustathios now given by Neumann ; but a 
rough examination convinces me that it is 
far more complete and trustworthy than 
any we yet have. It is not perfect; at 
least I should have expected to find in it an 
intimation that Eustathios may fairly be 
quoted as an authority for va. instead of 
vow in If 99. But [ do not think that 
there can be many omissions on important 
points, to judge from an imperfect list of 
Eustathian readings which I once made out 
for another purpose. 

Neumann does not come to any conclu- 
sions which would raise our opinion of the 
critical value of Eustathios. He shows 
that the sources from which the good bishop 
drew are mostly accessible to us: the 
collection of Apion and Herodoros in the 
scholia A, and another compilation, con- 
taining a great deal of Porphyrios, in ‘he 
scholia B, T, etc. And where we cap 
control the use which Eustathios made of 
his authorities, we have no reason to rate 
his acumen very high. Still he had certain 
sources of information which are unknown 
to us, so we cannot afford entirely to 
neglect him. It must be added however 
that when we have a fuller knowledge of 
the MSS. these unknown sources will be 
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considerably diminished. I may give as an 
instance the reading xvvopua for xvvépua 
in ® 394. This is at present quoted from 
Eustathios only; but in the MSS. which I 
have personally examined it is a rather 
commoner reading than xvvapua, and 
Eustathios’ source is merely the vulgate. 
As for the MS. which Eustathios used, 
Neumann concludes that it was a copy of 
the vulgate nearly allied to L. But it 
must be observed that Eustathios very 
rarely gives any of the really important 
peculiar readings of L. It seems to me 
clear that he really did compare several 
MSS. of the vulgate, and give a selection of 
readings from them ; at least the number 
of variants that he gives is far larger than, 
judging from MSS. which we possess, were 
ever given as marginal variants in any 
single copy. On the whole, the final 
conclusion which I should draw from this 
essay is that, though it is a piece of work 
which had to be done, and has been done 
well, it cannot lead to any improvement of 
the text of the liad at all comparable to 
what may yet be gained from a more 
complete collation of the MSS. 
Wa ter Lear. 





LOOFS ON THE SACRA PARALLELA. 


Loors, Dr. Friepricu: Studien tiber die 
dem Johannes von Damascus zugeschrie- 
benen Purallelen. (Halle, Niemeyer, 1892. 
Pp. x. 146.—5 Mk.) 


Tuis masterly investigation of a most intri- 
cate critical problem fulfils in part the pro- 
mise which accompanied the writer’s volume 
on Leontius of Byzantium (Classical Review, 
1888, p. 73). It bring us within measurable 
distance of that reconstruction of the orig- 
inal form of the iepd, or so-called ‘sacra 
parallela,’ which shall make them safely 
available for the criticism of the numerous 
authors on whom they draw. 

The whole credit of this result is due to 
Dr. Loofs, although Bishop Lightfoot as 
early as 1885 had divined in part the direc- 
tion from which light would come (Jgnat. i. 
210). But on the whole, Dr. Loofs found 
the problem of the ‘ Parallels’ much as it 
was left by Le Quien, over 500 of whose 
folio pages (Joh. Damase. Opp. vol. ii.) are 
occupied by their rudis indigestaque moles. 


They consist of extracts from the fathers, 
and some from Philo and Josephus, grouped 
under titles, which again are arranged 
alphabetically. The whole is preceded by a 
full rivag, with abundant zapamrourai (cross 
references) at the end of each letter. There 


are also two prefaces. From the second or 
longer, which is clearly the preface of the 
whole, we learn that the author called 
his collection ra iepa simply (‘sacra par- 
allela’ was a compromise adopted by Le 
Quien in deference to the traditional title 
‘Parallela’) ; also that the whole was dis- 
posed in three separate alphabetically ar- 
ranged books, the first containing the topics 
relating to God, the second those relating to 
man, the third virtues and their opposed 
vices. That the author himself ‘ telescoped ’ 
the three books into one is a mistake, due 
to Billius, the first editor, which no one 
seems to have detected before Dr. Loofs. 
The shorter preface turns out to be the 
original preface to the ‘parallela’ proper, 
i.e. to the third book, in which virtues 
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and vices were arranged in ‘parallels’ or 
pairs. 

The MSS. of these tepa are at first sight a 
chaos of disorder, and Dr. Loofs compares his 
work to that of exploring a virgin forest. 
That he hgs left some work for future 
explorers is a matter of course ; but he has 
defined the fundamental features of the 
country, and those who meet with a new 
manuscript will, with this volume at their 
side, be able to make the best use of their 
time. In fact the reconstruction of the iepa 
in their original form is a task which, in its 
main outline, Dr. Loofs has accomplished. 

Intricate questions remain, such as the 
mutual relation of the materials for Book IT., 
the order of Book III., &c., but we now 
know what lies behind the labyrinth of 
‘ Parallela’ MSS. 

These MSS. represent not merely textual 
variations, but different recensions, of their 
common ancestor. Dr. Loofs’ first step is 
to show that we have an independent tradi- 
tion of Book II. in the MS. Vat. 1553 


(published in part in Mai, Script. Vett. Nova 
Coll. vii.) and of Book I. in Coisl. 276. 
Comparing the ‘titles’ in these collections 
of excerpts with those in the ‘ Parallela’ 
MSS., he leaves no doubt on this point. 


Books I. and II. are then discussed 
separately and with minute critical skill. 
The general result is that omission, not 
addition, has played the leading part asa 
factor in the divergence of tradition. Yet 
we can very nearly reconstruct Book I. 
both in materials and in arrangement. 

The same is approximately true of Book 
IL, though the evidence is hardly as satis- 
factory as in the case of Book I. To arrive 
at what seems to be the true result, we have 
to subordinate ordinary genealogical rules 
to internal considerations more strongly 
than is agreeable. The omissions in the 
‘Parallela’ MSS. of many citations pre- 
served in Vat. 1553 are only explained by 
somewhat alarmingly free drafts upon the 
bank of Accident. That the MSS. in ques- 
tion may have been copied from two originals 
is a suggestion to which Dr. Loofs seems 
open (pp. 95, 104). Anyhow this is one of 
the points where fresh material will doubt- 
less let in more light. 

The reconstruction of the third book by 
eliminating from the ‘Parallela’ tradition 
all that has been assigned to Books I. and 
II., and that does not fit in with the known 
character of the book, is an obvious method, 
but exposed if used prematurely to equally 
obvious pitfalls. Dr. Loofs takes the safer 
line of first collecting the references to Book 
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III. from the zaparopzmal in IT. and If, 
Next he combines this result with the pas- 
sages apparently taken from Book ILL. by 
Antonius ‘ Melissa,’ and with the two lead- 
ing recensions of the ‘ Parallela.’ Where 
the zaparourai tally with either of the 
latter in combination with Antonius, the 
result is of course certain. This gives us sixty- 
five ‘ Parallels’ and only about four really 
unverifiable raparourai. The independence 
of the witnesses shows that we have arrived, 
within a few ‘tituli,’ at the full original 
contents of Book III. The question of the 
original arrangement of this book is beset 
with difficulties; all that need be said is 
that Dr. Loofs’ provisional summing up is 
the best working hypothesis at present 
available. 

The three books, so strangely separated on 
the one hand, and fused apparently by inde- 
pendent hands on the other, in course of trans- 
mission, are not earlier than about 518, when 
the Areopagite, whom they frequently quote, 
first begins to be used as an authority. The 
terminus ad quem is the year 627, if the 
Scholia referring to the loss of the Holy 
Cross really refer to the capture of Jeru- 
salem by the Persians in the reign of Hera- 
clius. 

But Dr. Loofs gives reasons for putting 
the iepd (apart from the question of these 
Scholia) a century earlier. The first book 
is ascribed to ‘the presbyter John,’ the 
second to ‘ Leontius the presbyter and John’; 
and Dr. Loofs gives almost conclusive 
grounds for identifying the Leontius in 
question with the subject of his former 
monograph. The latter work in fact owed 
its origin to Dr. Loofs’ first investigations 
of the ‘ Parallela’ question, to which we ac- 
cordingly owe a most important clearing up 


‘of the history of the Monophysite controversy, 


and a surprising illumination of many im- 
portant problems in patristic study and the 
history of dogma. Loofs has ‘ rediscovered ’ 
Leontius, and has (along with Caspari) 
enabled Driiseke to rediscover Apollinarius. 
‘Rediscovery’ is, in our age, apt to over- 
shoot the mark, but the sobriety and scho- 
larly acumen which characterize all that 
Loofs has written stamp his results with the 
signature of reality. 

The origin of the iepa is localized at the 
monastery of S. Saba, where they possibly 
underwent partial revision: the tradition 
which associates the name of John Damascen 
with the ‘Parallela’ in their later form 
may therefore have some foundation. 

The ‘Origenism’ of Leontius brought his 
name into disrepute after the 5th general 
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council, to the main result of which he had 
yet so largely contributed. John Damascen 
was content to profit largely by his labours 
without mentioning his name. To Dr. 
Loofs the most learned theologian of the 
age of J ustinian owes the tardy reversal of 
the injustice of posterity. The iepd were 
probably a joint work (p. 106), but the 
master-mind was surely that of Leontius. 
As a small sample of the results to be 
hoped for from a restoration of the iepa, it 
may be mentioned that the fragments as- 
signed to Amphilochius (No. iv. and xvii. 
Combef.) in some recensions of the iepa were 
originally quoted from Epiphanius, who is 
therefore their traditional owner ; also that 
the citations from Philo and Josephus prove 
to be part of the original iepa. But the 
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classical quotations (alluded to in Dict. Chr. 
Biog. iii. 418) were never part of the ‘ Par- 
allela’ at all, being only found in a Medicean 
MSS. (Loofs, p. 5) containing portions of a 
‘sacro-profane’ florilegium drawn only in 
part from the ‘ sacra parallela,’ 

I may add that the citation from Athana- 
sius which has puzzled Dr. Loofs (p. 77} 
will be found by him in Migne P.G. xxv. 
p. 420C, D. That the de Decretis (circa 355) 
was addressed to Maximus the Philosopher, 
a known correspondent of Athanasius, is an 
interesting hint, which possibly finds some 
faint support from a comparison of the 
opening sections of the treatise and $$ 1, 5 
of the letter to Maximus. 

A. RoBErTson, 





NORDMEYER ON THE PLAY OCTAVIA. 


Fabula, scripsit Gustavus 
NorpMEYER. Commentatio ex supple- 
mento xix. annalium philologicorum 
seorsum expressa : pp. 257-317. Lipsiae, 
Teubner, 1892. 2 Mk. 


De Octaviae 


Tue treatment of the subject is divided 
into six chapters as follows:—i. De rerum 
scriptoribus qui Octaviae vitam narrant 
(pp. 257-63), ii. De ratione inter fabulam 
et Tacitum intercedente (pp. 263-75), iii. De 
fabulae fontibus historicis (pp. 275-83), 
iv. De tragoediae Romanae in primis 
Annaeanae historia (pp. 283-9), v. De 
hominum domus Augustae appellationibus 
quibus poeta utitur (pp. 289-309), vi. Octavia 
Domitiano imperatore conscripta (pp. 
310-15). 

The object of the article is to determine 
the time when the Octavia was written and 
the author finally settles on the early part 
of Domitian’s reign, viz., between 81 and 
92 a.D.— the opinion now in general accepted. 
Nordmeyer has produced a very excellent 
example of the modern historical method, 
and although he has brought forward little 
that is new, he has succeeded in gathering 
together in a very satisfaciory way all the 
testimony that bears on his subject and 
presenting it in a logical, systematic 
manner. 

Chapter i. considers briefly the various 
authors by whom the story of Octavia, the 
ill-fated wife of Nero, is related, viz., 
Josephus, Tacitus, and Suetonius, The 
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missing portions in the account of Dio 
Cassius may to a great extent be supplied 
from later extracts and epitomes of his 
history, the mutual relation and interdepen- 
dence of which is discussed. 


of the play are considered. A comparison 
of Tacitus’ account with the historical basis 
of the play leads to the conclusion that the 
Octavia was not drawn from Tacitus and 
probably was written before his account was 
published (p. 275); further, that Tacitus 
and the author of the Octavia probably drew 
from a common source—Cluvius Rufus. 

In chapters iii.-iv. the literary sources of 
the play are discussed—verbal resemblances 
to Seneca, Lucan, Velleius and Florus are 
pointed out, and the general dependence of 
the play upon its models, especially Seneca, 
is noted. The author belonged to the 
‘Ovidian’ rather than to the ‘ Vergilian’ 
school. 

Chapter v. is in great part taken up with 
disproving the statement of Suetonius 
(Claud. 45) that Claudius was deprived of 
divine honours by Nero, although ‘divus’ 
ceased to be applied to him after the 
beginning of the second century. From the 
fact that Claudius is always (four times) 
mentioned as ‘ divus’ in the Octavia it may 
be inferred that the play was written during 
the first century. 

Chapter vi. concludes the argument by a 
more exact definition of the time. 

The criticism of W. Gemoll (Wach/ft. /. 

I 
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meyer’s statement about the thoroughly 
Roman spirit that pervades the play is hardly 
fair in the light of the footnote on page 314, 
where the attributing of the fasces to a 
tribune of the plebs (v. 907 P and I) is 
discussed at length. It may be a trifle rash 
to regard as evidence of ‘ absolute ignorance 


LEHMANN’S LETTERS 


De Ciceronis ad Atticum epistulis recensendis 
et emendandis, scripsit C. A. LEHMANN. 
Berolini apud Weidmannos, MDCCCLXXXXII. 


6 Mk. 


As regards the criticism of the Epistles to 
Atticus, the main question at present is 
whether the Medicean MS. is to be regarded 
as the chief basis of any reconstruction of 
the text ; or whether there are not other 
manuscripts of at least co-ordinate value. 
The criticism of the Epistles to Atticus 
is a most difficult subject. The principal 


reason is that many of the fifteenth century 


manuscripts have suffered from serious 
interpolations. Of that there can be no 
doubt whatever; and Lehmann (p. 152) 
gives many obvious examples, ¢.y. in xv. 4, 
2 Bruto <intellewisse (or intellegere) dicis> 
scribis <ipsum optare> ut, the words in 
brackets, which are plainly interpolations, 
are not found in the Med. (M) or the Turin 
MSS. but appear in two Paris MSS. (one 
bearing date 1419). This would lead us to 
the just conclusion that, where we find 
additions to what appears in a manuscript 
of such recognized merit as M, we must be 
slow to receive them unless the manuscript 
in which they appear can be shown to be 
older than 1392, the date of the Medicean. 
That the Ambrosian Excerpts are older than 
that date Lehmann (p. 135 note, cp. 20) 
considers will be evident to any one who 
inspects that codex. 

But it must be remembered that all 
additions are not of the same character as 
the example given above. In it there is no 
reason why the words should have fallen 
out, and there is every reason why the 
addition should have been made by an 
intelligent copyist ; for the words which 
Cicero wrote are strongly elliptical, but not 
impossible in epistolary language. 

Not so plainly interpolations are such 
additions as xiii. 45, 3 eguidem si ex omnibus 
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of Roman customs’ what Biicheler is willing 
to accept as testimony for the tribunes 
having the fasces at the time the play was 
written, even though this is denied by 
Mommsen and others. 
J. Leverett Moore. 
Vassar College, 


OF CICERO TO ATTICUS. 


esset eligendum nec diligentiorem nec officiosi- 
orem <nec mehercule nostri studiosiorem> 
facile delegissem Vestorio. These words in 
brackets appear not only in some of the 
Italian MSS. but also in Cratander’s mar- 
ginal notes, which are certainly in a. con- 
siderable measure taken from a German 
manuscript. There is no reason for their 
addition and there is every reason why they 
may have fallen out. Bosius too (valeat 
quantum) attests their appearance in his 
manuscripts. 

It is well nigh impossible to prove con- 
clusively that any such words, which are 
not found in M, cannot have been inter- 
polations ; but still in many cases it is 
certainly more probable that the suspected 
words are really genuine, and that M is not 
the source of the manuscripts in which they 
appear. Thus in the following, the words 
(in Roman type) which are either necessary 
or very he\pful to the proper understanding 
of the passage may have been omitted in 
M ex homoeoteleuto—ix..15, 4 ad te ante: 
xii. 12, 1 Jnsula Arpinas habere potest ger- 
manam damrobéwow, Sed vereor ne minorem 
riunv habere videatur éxromrpds (the copyist 
went on at the wrong, to him unintelligible, 
Greek word): xiii. 3, 1 megotiwm meum 
gererem nihil gererem nisi consilio tuo; xiii. 
20, 2 non desinam. Ad Ligarianam de 
uxore. Again the following readings found 
in other MSS. cannot possibly be due toa 
copy of M corrected from another manu- 
script : v. 15, 1 qgwippe tus appears as quip- 
petus in a certain class of manuscripts 
which Lehmann calls 3, and as quippe et tis 
in M. No corrector would alter Latin 
words to non-Latin words. In ix. 10, 3 
for si vel periculose, & gives sive periculose, 
M sive periculo, It is difficult to believe 
that 3 was due to a corrector who remem- 
bered x. 1, 4 vel periculose ; for if so, why 
would he not have changed sive to st vel? 
In x. 4,5 nunquam nisi pie cogitasse, for nist 
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pie, M (first hand) has injidie, M (corrected) 
infide, % nisi die (the intervening stage may 
be seen in the Burn MS. 146 insidie) : it is 
incredible that 3% would have altered a pos- 
sible to an impossible reading. In xv. 3, 
1 accepi in Atinati (or Arpinati) duas epis- 
tulas tuas, M omits in Atinati (or Arpinati), 
S has accepi nati. This last is a most 
striking example. 

Having thus found several manuscripts 
both in Italy and France which, on careful 
examination, would appear to be inde- 
pendent of M, Lehmann, in his valuable 
work, has given an elaborate account of 
these manuscripts, and a thorough dis- 
cussion of the principles which should guide 
any future reconstruction of the text. It 
would not be possible to point out in detail 
the vast wealth of learning and anxious 
and laborious care with which Lehmann 
traces the connexion of these various codices 
and assigns to them their relative positions 
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and value. Often no doubt he adduces 
arguments which, if they stood alone, would 
seem of little value, but which must be 
judged in connexion with the whole complex 
discussion. But, as far as we are able to 
judge, he has fully proved his main con- 
tention, that in reconstructing the text we 
must look beyond M; and that it is not 
merely the Tornesianus, Cratander’s notes 
(of which two important aids to the text a 
most exhaustive discussion is given), and 
the Wiirzburg fragments which are inde- 
pendent of M, but that there is a whole 
series of other MSS, which must be duly 
considered in any future recension of the 
text. We earnestly hope that Lehmann 
may be soon sufficiently restored to health 
to give us a longer list of readings from 
these codices if not a full collation of them, 
or better still a complete critical edition of 
these most important letters. 
L. C, Purser. 





MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS OF CICERO. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis LEpistularum Libri 
Sedecim : edidit Lupovicus MENDELSSOHN. 
Lipsiae: Teubner. mpcccxcir. 12 Mk. 


By the publication of Mendelssohn’s edition 
most of the questions which concern the 
criticism of Cicero’s Epp. ad Fam. may be 
said to have been settled. The labour 
which the author has expended in mastering 
the various departments of his work can 
only be equalled by the carefulness and 


accuracy which he has shown in_ the 
minutest details. To the vast mass of 
learning which study of many years has 
accumulated, he brings soundness of judg- 
ment and simple clearness of exposition ; 
and the whole work is animated by a high 
ideal of the end and aim of philological 
studies—‘atque omnino hae editiones fiunt 
veterum causa non nostra: illorum igitur 
qui ipsa scripta reliquerunt honori con- 
sulendum est, non nostrae gloriolae’ (p. 
xxxi.), 
Mendelssohn first traces the history of 
the Epistles from the time of their editor 
Tiro and shows that in no age was the 
knowledge of these letters lost. Originally 
each book appears to have been separate ; 
in the fourth or fifth century they were 
probably bound in volumes of four books, 
and later in volumes of eight books, 


such as we have them now. Even in the 
ninth century they were known to scholars 
like Lupus and Sedulius, and manuscripts 
of them existed in Germany and France. 
The labour expended in this investigation 
must have been immense. Thus we find in 
support of a statement that Lupus probably 
knew only the Hpp. ad Fam. the following 
in a note (p. vi.) ‘equidem certe dum omnes 
perlego Lupi epistulas bis significatas inveni 
epistulas miscellas et libros quidem i.—viii.’ 
Again (p. iv.) ‘haud paucos medii aevi 
scriptores perscrutatus sum’ and then 
follows a list of over twenty such writers. 
We may regret, as the author does, that no 
adequate return was reaped for this labour ; 
but the work has now been done once for 
all and well deserves our amplest gratitude. 

The other subject of investigation is the 
arrangement of the most important exist- 
ing manuscripts. And first, in the volume 
which contains i.—viii., Mendelssohn un- 
hesitatingly gives the principal place to 
Med. 49, 9 (cent. ‘ix.), which contains the 
whole sixteen books. From this was copied 
in 1389 Med. 49, 7, and it is from the latter 
that most of the fifteenth century codices 
have been derived. Of a different class, 
and so supplementary in some cases but on 
the whole vastly inferior, are Harleian 2773 
and Parisinus 17812, both of cent. xii. 

12 
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From this latter the Turonensis was copied, 
as Mendelssohn has most acutely proved. 
As regards the second volume (ix.—xvi.) 
there are again two main classes, one repre- 
sented as before by M. 49, 9 and its copy 
49, 7, the other by Harl. 2682 (cent. xi.), 
the Erfurdt codex, now at Berlin, 
(cent. xii. or xiii.), and the Palatinus Sextus 
of Graevius (cent. xv. or xvi.). The assist- 
ance which each class renders to the other 
makes the decision of the primacy difficult ; 
but on the whole in doubtful cases Mendels- 
sohn inclines to follow his old leader M. 
But again there is a mixed class formed by 
a ‘contaminatio’ or blending of these two 
classes. There are several such manuscripts ; 
but, though they exercised a great influence 
on the early editions, they are all rejected 
as worthless by Mendelssohn (consilium 
cepi eliminandi totius illius sterquilinii), as 
any reading which differs from both the 
principal classes may be due to ‘a late cor- 
ruption. He takes as a special example of 
that class Canonicianus 244 in the Bodleian, 
a codex to which Gurlitt had assigned undue 
value; and he shows, from the materials 
supplied to him by the late Prof. Nettle- 
ship, that this codex does not hold even a 
high place in the ‘contaminated ’ class. 

Scattered throughout the volume are 
many brief discussions on difficult passages. 
It is consistent with the generally conserva- 
tive character of the whole work that the 
best attested reading should be defended to 
the utmost; and the defence has been 
successful as far as we can judge, in the 
following :—i. 9. 21 gaem coeperis for ceperis, 
comparing for the transitive use of coepisse 
Rose. Am. 52, Brut. 20, De Legg. ii. 69: i. 
10 tam Ulixes (for tanguam U.) ‘such a 
traveller’ comparing ix. 2,2 tam Lynceus : 
vi. 1, 1 quisquis used indefinitely, comparing 
Lex Iulia Munic. 1.13: vi 7.1 ne ea res 
inepte mihi noceret, where inepte=impru- 
dentia nostra as Manutius says, a very 
slight irregularity justly to be pardoned in 
Caecina ; xvi. 21, 2 cum omnia mea causa 
velles mihi successa, in a letter of young 
Quintus, is admirably defended by such ex- 
pressions as custodibus successis in Coelius 
Antipater and sole occaso in Q. Claudius: x. 
1, 4 tudicit ‘ recognition of your merits’ by 
reference to x. 23. 7, cp. also Plin. Epp. x. 
3 fin. and Mr, Hardy’s note, who quotes 
Fam. xiii. 46. 

Elsewhere very slight alterations have 
been applied to difficult passages, which 
however do not always leave one quite 
satisfied, e.g. iii. 11, 2 for verwm he reads 
veteratorium (or vafrum) ‘a trickstering 
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thing is maiestas’; but such concord is 
rare in Cie. except with such words as 
extremum (Reisig p. 4): v. 8, 1 id. (= Idibus) 
for ad: viii. 11, 2 as hac re can hardly, he 
says, mean ideo ‘with this object’ (yet ep. 
Munro on Zucr, i. 172, where Balbus, Mela 
and Seneca are quoted: add Terence Heaut. 
v. 1, 59), he reads acre=acriter: ix. 2, 5 
gnavare is rightly suggested for gravare. 
The form gnavus appears in MSS. of Cic. 
in Verr. iii. 53, Leg. Man. 18, and it is just 
the word required and might easily have 
been corrupted. (Gnavare is found in some 
inferior MSS., which perhaps might have 
been followed in the simple reading ne<id> 
ita caderet in ii. 19,1.). The slight changes 
x. 21, 3 nimis quam for nimisque, and xiii. 
26, 2 magni for magnum (comparing xiii. 72, 
2, xv. 15, 4) are admirable. x. 22, 2 esset, 
in quis certe ego fuissem, for essem qui ete. 
is possible: but the relative referring to 
a remote antecedent is hardly a Cicero- 
nian usage, cp. Kiihner on Z'usc. i. 3. Per- 
haps essem, quot certe ego favissem. 

Two brilliant emendations of Mendels- 
sohn’s we keep to the last :—viii. 5, 1 e¢ quan- 
tum gloriae triumphoque opus esset adsequere- 
mur. For gloriae he reads loreae ( = laureae), 
comparing Cicero’s reply to this letter ii. 10,2 
velles enim ais tantum modo ut haberem negotii 
quod esset ad lawreolam satis, where note too 
the correct quod esset ad...satis instead of 
the dat. after opus. For the form ep. 
Loretum in Plin. xv. 138 for Lauretum. In 
viii. 8, 7 for de ea rep. he reads after 
Willems (Ze Sénat ii. 229, note 5) de ea re 
p. q. t. (= primo quoque tempore), ep. § 7, 2. 

The volume ends with a useful chrono- 


logical table of the létters prepared by O. 
E. Schmidt and Aem. Koerner, who have 
already done excellent service in deter- 


mining the order of large portions of 
Cicero’s correspondence. 

There is one remarkable statement made 
in the Pref. p. viii. which deserves the most 
serious attention coming as it does from a 
scholar like Mendelssohn who weighs every 
word he writes. In a catalogue of the 
Library of the Abbey of Cluny (composed 
about 1160) we find no, 490 ‘ Volumen in 
quo continentur libri Epistularum ad 
Atticum xvi.’ On this Mendelssohn says, 
‘Quippe e tenebris iam emergit “familiae 
Gallicanae” alterius collectionis testis et 
antiquus et ab omni suspicione liber, ut 
necessitas iam existat retractandae totius 
illius quaestionis quae est de “Tornesiano ” 
Lambini deque Bosii et “ Decurtato,” hoc 
quidem “ex bibliothecae cuiusdam sacrae 
direptione servato ” et Noviodunensi. Fuisse 
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Cluniacensem unum ex his codicibus si 
apparuerit equidem non mirabor—nam 
“Decurtatum ” et Noviodunensem ut cum 
M. Hauptio e Bosii capite ortos esse putem 
multa me impediunt, recteque oblocutus est 
Hauptio D. Detlefsen (ann. phil. suppl. iii. 
1857, p. 113 sgg.): sed surdis cecinit.’ 
Nothing can be more interesting than the 
prospect that Bosius may be cleared of the 
charge of wholesale mendacity. We confess 


to having listened to Detlefsen’s charming ; 
and though he charms never so wisely, and 
also most fairly, we cannot think that he at 
least has cleared Bosius. The fact that 
there is no evidence that a single scholar 
besides Bosius ever saw the ‘ Decurtatus’ 
or the ‘Crusellinus’ puts them in quite a 
different position from that in which the 
‘ Tornesianus’ stands. 
L. C. Purser. 





COLSON’S CICERO PRO MILONE. 


Cicero pro Milone, edited with Introduction 
and Notes by F. H. Contson, M.A, 
Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 


Tuts little book, with its clear sharp-cut 
introduction and notes, is a satisfactory 
addition to our classical schoolbooks. 
Whether ‘ the fear of having classics over- 
edited is really groundless,’ I venture to 
doubt. That Mr Colson is right in 
partly addressing his notes to masters, 
rather than directly to boys, [ have no 
doubt whatever. And the results of valu- 
able scholastic experience are apparent. 

The only fault I would find is one that 
borders closely on praise. Mr Colson is if 
anything too brief in explanation. Whether 
the mere translation of such passages as 
§ 17 non alio facinore etc. is sufficient to 
convey the meaning to an average student 
may perhaps be doubted. 

It is doubtless well to leave a good deal 
to the teacher, but I should gladly have 
seen the force of the genitive case more 
fully explained in such passages as § 6 
criminis defensio, § 15 turis defensionem, 
§ 38 quid simile Milonis, and in dealing with 
§ 81 praemia laudis it would have done no 
harm to consider § 97 praemiis virtutis. 
Indeed I rather miss the illustration of the 
speech from itself in other connexions ; for 
instance, in the note on § 8 Ahala ille 
Servilius Mr Colson, while citing a remark 
of Prof. Tyrrell, does not add that § 17 
Appius ille Caecus gives another order 
where the gentile nomen is omitted. Yet 
surely these two passages in the same 


speech are worth comparing if we are 
discussing the usage of names. 

The conclusions arrived at in the note on 
§ 56 propositam addictam seem to me 
disputable, but the note is valuable in any 
case, and it may well be that: Mr Colson is 
right. How far we are to require precision 
in metaphors is a:question not in all cases 
easy to determine. 

The introduction is a model of terse 
clearness. 

Important textual points are well treated, 
as in the note on § 34. Minor questions 
are wisely ignored. 

How far it is practical to refer boys to 
their ‘Classical Dictionary’ for historical 
or mythological allusions, how far we are 
free to refer to the details of a story when 
we do not tell the story itself, are points on 
which I cannot feel certain. Mr Colson’s 
notes (say on §§ 7, 8) raise these questions 
not seldom—intentionally, as the preface 
shows. As to making a boy ‘feel that he 
can do without his big Latin Dictionary,’ I 
admit that such an attempt is wrong. But 
I wish I knew a ‘ big Latin Dictionary’ in 
English that was not only sound in matter, 
but printed so as to facilitate inquiry. 
Fortunately Mr Colson now and then 
comes to the rescue ; and such notes as that 
on § 34 cottidie will be received by a weary 
schoolmaster with a sense of relief and 
gratitude. 

I have heard Mr Colson’s little Thucy- 
dides highly praised by several teachers, 
and I fully expect to hear a like verdict on 
his present work. 

W. E. HEITLAND. 
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MOOR’S TRANSLATION OF THE D# ORATORE. 


Cicero de Oratore Book I. Translated into 
English, with an Introduction, by E. N. P. 
Moor, M.A. Methuen and Co. London. 
3s. 6d. 


Mr. Moor’s action in preparing and pub- 
lishing his translation of a part of Cicero’s 
de Oratore consisted of two stages: and if 
we measure these by Kant’s canon, which 
requires that a righteous act should be such 
as might be willed law universal, we must 
regard these two stages differently. That a 
master reading with a good sixth form a 
book like the de Oratore should translate each 
lesson on paper and read his version to the 
class, is an act of virtue which cannot find 
too many imitators. For the difficulty in 
producing an adequate translation lies not 
so much in particular phrases, of which a 
rendering may be jotted down in the margin 
of the text, but in maintaining a high level 
of dignity, of smoothness and of purity of 
language, through the whole of the long and 
stately periods, a task in which boys need 
the careful and well-prepared help of the 
teacher. But if such translations were too 
generally published, the temptation would 
be strong to make them the substitute for 
individual effort on the part of boys and 
masters alike. Each new translation has to 
justify its existence by its superiority not 
only to anything which already exists, but 
also to anything which is likely to be pro- 
duced in the ordinary course of school-work. 
It is no matter of surprise that Mr. Moor 
should have hesitated long before publishing, 
and have done so at last with reluctance. 
Just in proportion to a translator’s apprecia- 
tion of an author, will be his sense of 
dissatisfaction with his own attempts to 
reproduce him. Hence the more gratitude 
is due to Mr. H. F, Fox for having overcome 
this reluctance, and induced Mr. Moor to 
publish his translation. The translation is 
one which manifestly rises so much above 
the ordinary level that its publication was 
more than justified : it was demanded as a 
boon not only to pupils but to teachers. 
Every one must have his own ideal of trans- 
lation; some sacrifice being inevitable, 
opinions may and must differ as to the 
direction in which the sacrifice should be 
made. The great pleasure, with which I 
have read Mr. Moor’s version, is due to the 
extent to which his practice agrees with my 
own conviction as to the extent to which the 


form as well as the precise meaning of the 
original should be retained. Mr. Moor con- 
fesses some doubt as to whether it might 
not have been wiser to take Addison or some 
other English classic as a model and to have 
written the translation in his style. It is 
possible that the result —periculosae plenum 
opus aleae—might have justified the at- 
tempt: it is much more likely that the 
translation would have come far less near 
to its aim, that of producing the same effect 
upon an English reader that the original 
produced upon a Roman reader. As it is, 
the style is that of vigorous and idiomatic 
English, very pleasant to read, but undoubt- 
edly it is English dominated and moulded 
by the Ciceronian period. So far as this is 
wrong, Mr. Moor has been unsuccessful : in 
my own judgment, it is entirely right, and 
he seems to me to have been remarkably 
successful. Of course there may often be 
room for difference of opinion as to whether 
the best English equivalent for a particular 
phrase has been chosen: eg. ‘civil law,’ 
which has a kind of technical sense, seems 
to me not so good a rendering of ius civile 
as ‘law of the land.’ At the end of § 184 
another word might have been chosen than 
‘impertinence,’ which recurs immediately, 
as representing a different Latin word. In 
§ 257 ‘subjects’ is not so good a rendering 
for causas as ‘ cases.’ In § 226 ‘ hedonistic’ 
strikes me as too technical for the context. 
In § 219 ‘a moving air of passion’ is not 
happy for tragoediae. :In §137 a point is 
missed by rendering cuiqguam novum ‘ new 
to you.’ We certainly ought to have been 
spared forms like Caius and Cneius. But 
these and similar points are mere trifles, 
hardly worth notice except for the remark- 
able accuracy as well as felicity of the 
translation as a whole. 

Mr. Moor rightly calls attention to the 
service which such a rendering may do to 
students in their Latin prose composition. 
Time could hardly be spent better, especially 
by those who have not sufficient tuition at 
their command, than by reading large 
portions of this back into the original. 
This practice would give not only a copia 
verborum but also a sense for Ciceronian 
rhythm, which could hardly be otherwise 
attained. Dr. Reid’s translation of the 
de Finibus would be even more valuable for 
philosophic prose, but the subject-matter 
is naturally less varied. 
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The excellent introduction gives just what 
is necessary to put the reader into the right 
position for appreciating this, the greatest 
of Cicero’s treatises, and not a little shrewd 
criticism. A few notes on special difficulties 
would have been welcome ; but probably the 


TWO BOOKS 


Platon : sa philosophie : précédée d’un apergu 
de sa vie et de ses écrits, par Cu. Binarn, 
Ancien Professeur de Philosophie. (Paris : 
Alcan. 1892.) 10 fres. 

Platonstudien von Dr. Ferpinanp Horn. 
(Wien: P. Tempsky. 1893.) 6 Mk. 


M. Bénarp has succeeded in producing an 
excellent book. His object is to give a 
comprehensive survey of the whole of 
Plato’s philosophy, and thereby, as he 
states in his preface, to refute the opinion 
which is still only too prevalent in more 
countries than France that Plato’s system 
is an enigma and Plato himself a Sphinx. 
Accordingly M. Bénard’s attitude is on the 
whole conservative rather than critical, and 
the method of exposition he adopts syn- 
thetic. He treats the Platonic system 
under three heads, Dialectic, Physics, and 
Ethics, an arrangement, it will be seen, 
similar to Zeller’s. But the book does not 
challenge comparison with Zeller’s Plato— 
being intended, as the author is careful to 
explain, rather for the ‘enlightened public’ 
than for the professed student of philosophy. 
Consequently we miss in it the exhaustive 
fulness of detail which marks the great 
German authority, but we get in its place 
a lucidity and freshness of style and 
arrangement which will commend it to the 
attention of teachers and students of all 
classes. 

But though the scope of his work pre- 
cludes full discussion of vexed metaphysical 
questions, M. Bénard is careful to note the 
most important points at issue, and to 
indicate his opinion regarding them; and 
especially is he careful to point out where 
his more cautious judgment is unable to 
assent to the daring theories of M. Fouillée. 

The main value of the book, however, 
will be found to lie rather in its treatment of 
the less knotty problems, where the method 
of the author is more adequate to the matter 
of discussion. 

Dr. Horn’s Studies have, as the name 


book is intended to be used not with a plain 
text, to which it would be an inadequate 
supplement, but along with some annotated 
edition. 

A. 8. WILKINs. 


ON PLATO. 


implies, an entirely different aim. Instead 
of a comprehensive survey of the contents of 
the Platonic dialogues as a whole, and a 
synthesis of the results, we find herea 
series of separate essays on _ selected 
dialogues. These are arranged in three 
groups: the first contains the Laches, 
Protagoras, Gorgwis ; the second the Lysis, 
Charmides, Euthydemos; the third the 
Phaedrus, Symposium, Phaedo, with the 
Meno and Philebus as appendix. The 
argument of each of these dialogues is set 
forth in detail, followed by a general 
criticism of their philosophic contents and 
relations, in accordance with which, as the 
author explains, the grouping is determined. 
Hence the above order is not to be taken as 
necessarily identical with the historical 
order ; on the contrary, the second group 
must as a whole precede the first in point 
of date. 

The larger proportion of the book is 
naturally occupied with the Phaedrus, 
Symposium, and Phaedo, which Dr. Horn 
appears to think are to be placed in this 
order, since they express respectively the 
romanticism of philosophic youth, the 
maturity and power of middle age, and the 
other-worldliness of life’s declining years. 
If this determination is meant to indicate a 
corresponding divergence in the dates of 
composition, the author must expect to find 
many dissentients from his opinion. But 
though such results must be regarded as at 
least very questionable, there is much 
valuable criticism in the discussions which 
precede. 

The most interesting part of the book, 
however, in the eyes of many Platonic 
students will be the concluding fifty pages, 
which are devoted to a vigorous attack 
against the Platonic authorship of the 
Philebus. 

Dr. Horn is evidently a critic of the most 
radical type, who outdoes even Schaarschmidt 
in his ‘ chorizontic’ fervour. He finds in 
the Philebus quite a score of inconsis- 
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tencies with the doctrine of the Gorgias and 
Republic, whence he deduc:s the conclusion 
‘mit aller Bestimmtheit’ that this dialogue 
is not merely not Plato’s but actually a 
polemic against Platonism. But the major 
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premiss in this remarkable enthymeme is 
one, I imagine, that many Platonists will 


refuse to grant. 
R. G. Bury. 


GWATKIN’S EARLY CHRISTIAN WRITERS. 


Selections from Early Writers, illustrative of 
Church History to the time of Constan- 
tine, by H. M. Gwartkin, M.A. 
Maemillan & Co. 1893. Pp. ix. 167: 
price 4s. net. 


Wirnin the brief compass of 170 pages, 
Professor Gwatkin has produced a book 
which is likely to be most helpful to those 
who are commencing the study of sub- 
Apostolic literature, and desire to acquaint 
themselves with the actual words of the 
greatest of the Early Christian writers. 
Only those who have abundant leisure can 
afford the time to wade through Clark’s 
Ante-Nicene Fathers, or the well-known 
Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 
published by Messrs. Parker; and still 
fewer have the time or knowledge to read 
these books in their original tongues. A 
vast deal of labour and trouble is spent by 
the learned in editing and re-editing ad 
nauseam the Greek and Latin ‘classics’ ; 
it would be well if some of our scholars 
would set themselves to work, and produce, 
say, a worthy edition of the Stromateis, of 
Augustine’s City of God, and of the whole 
of Tertullian, to say nothing of the works 
of the two Gregorys. It is to be hoped 
that we are waking up to the fact that the 
works of the Alexandrine Fathers, at least, 
have been too long neglected; Prof. 
Armitage Robinson’s recently-published 
text of Origen’s Philocalia, with critical 


apparatus is a great step in the right 
direction. It would surprise many modern 
writers, and even some professed students 
of philosophy, to find how many of the 
problems, intellectual and moral, which 
harass our age, were thought over and 
discussed, and (at least in some cases) solved 
by the great Alexandrian writers. They, 
of all the Early Fathers, have stated these 
questions, and put forward their solution to 
these problems, in terms of the modern 
consciousness. Prof. Gwatkin’s book is 
thus most opportune. The selected passages 
number, in all, seventy-two ; of these seven- 
teen are from Eusebius, and twelve from 
Tertullian. I venture to think this selection 
disproportionately large. Why are not 
Clement of Alexandria, Justin, Irenaeus, 
and above all Origen, more fully represented ? 
Opposite the Greek text there is an English 
translation,—a very great convenience to 
such as cannot read Greek with ease. Several 
of these translations are borrowed from the 
Clark Library, and other sources. Unfor- 
tunately everything in the way of notes 
has been omitted, which is rather trying 
for the solitary student, who needs help if 
he is adequately to take in the meaning of 
the extracts. If Prof. Gwatkin could see 
his way to produce a companion volume 
of notes and introductions, he would be con- 
ferring a further boon upon every one who 
is interested in Early Church History. 
Epwarp Henry BLAKENEY. 


GUTSCHMID’S KLEINE SCHRIFTEN. 


Kleine Schriften von ALFRED VON GUTSCHMID. 
Herausgegeben von Franz Rin. Vierter 
Band. Schriften zur griechischen Ge- 
schichte und Literatur. Leipzig : Teubner. 
1893. 20 Mk. 


TuE editing of posthumous works is always 
an unsatisfactory task, and this book forms 


no exception to the rule. It contains a 
series of dissertations on various subjects of 
which a few have been published before ; 
but the greater part are now, for the first 
time, published from the author’s lecture 
notes. The two longest are connected with 
the History of the Jews: we have a full 


analysis of the Sibylline Books, and 
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extracts from lectures on Josephus against 
Apion; these will be extremely useful to 
students of Josephus, for they contain the 
fullest discussion and illustration of the 
text available. It is to be regretted that 
all the author’s work on this period could 
not be published together in one separate 
volume. Most of the other essays in this 
volume are critical studies on the sources of 
Greek History ; the most important is a 
series of extracts from lectures on the 
History of Greek Historiography, containing 
a full discussion of some of the earlier 
historians, and a rather laboured character- 
istic of Xenophon. There is also a lengthy 
discussion on that most unprofitable of 
subjects, the various dvaypadai of the 
mythical kings of Athens and other states. 
There are also a series of reviews of his- 
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torical works that appeared originally in the 
Literarisches Centralblatt and other papers: 
the greater number of these, however 
admirable they were as judgments on a new 
book, do not contain anything that justifies 
their republication. One exception to this 
isa review of Adolf Schmidt’s Pertkleische 
Zeitalter, which contains a careful discussion 
of the historical value of the fragments of 
Stesimbrotos.. All the discussions show 
great diligence and thoroughness ; it is only 
to be regretted that the author was not 
able during his lifetime to publish them in 
a more complete and attractive form: the 
style that was admirably suited for lecture 
notes is most disagreeable to read. The 
editor seems to have done his work with 
great care and judgement. 
J. W. Heapiam. 





EDITION OF LIVY XXI. AND XXII. 


Livy. Books xxi. and xxii. edited with 
Introduction and Notes by J. B. Green- 
ouGH, Professor in Harvard University, 
and Tracy Peck, Professor in Yale Uni- 
versity. Boston, U.S.A. and London: 
Ginn and Co. Publishers. 1893. 6s. 6d. 


Tus book contains an introduction, pp. vii.- 
xiv., and text with footnotes, pp. 1--232. 
The introduction deals with the events that 
led to the Second Punic war, with Livy’s 
authorities and his treatment of history and 
historical problems ; the notes on the text 
are mainly literary and grammatical and are 
written ‘to stimulate...students and aid them 
in forming the habit of reading Latin as 
Latin, of apprehending thought in its Latin 
form and sequence, and of entering with in- 
telligent sympathy into the workings of 
Livy’s mind and his conception of his coun- 
try’s history and destiny’ (preface). These 
notes are,as might be expected, scholarly and 
really helpful. They are intended, as the 
preface says, for college students—perhaps 
one might add, for honour men. Here and 
there I have noticed that their particular 


reference requires some thought to appreci- 
ate it. Take as an instance the note on xxi. 


62, 11, ‘levaverant: taking a new point 
of view, as, for instance, the time of the 
comitia, which is passed over without men- 
tion’ ; which is rather a dark saying. The 
same may be said of the note on sec. 5 of 
the following chapter, ‘consularibus: i.e. 


used against consuls. The Romans were 
masters in the arts of filibustering.’ Does 
Jfilibustering mean chicanery in America? 
Historical and archaeological notes are given 
whenever they are needed, but the editors 
have thought it best not to discuss the two 
or three acknowledged historical difficulties 
of the narrative further than is necessary 
to make clear Livy’s point of view. For a 
discussion on the vexed question of the 
battlefield of Cannae, the reader is referred 
to Dodge’s Hannibal, chap. xxvii. 

The book cannot fail to give to any one 
who understands and appreciates Livy a 
better understanding and appreciation of a 
subtle and interesting writer. 

The paper and printing are excellent. 

M. T. Tarnam. 
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PARALLEL VERSE EXTRACTS. 


Parallel Verse Extracts for Translation into 
English and Latin, with special prefaces 
on idioms and metres, by J. E. Nixon, 
M.A., and E. H. C. Smiru, M.A. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 5s. 6d. 


Ir will seem specially undesirable to many 
interested in education that a fresh impulse 
should be given to the study and composi- 
tion of Latin verse. This jesuitical 
practice, cunningly contrived by the 
enemies of progress and enlightenment with 
the express object of dwarfing and chaining 
the human intellect, has been held up to 
scorn by almost all enthusiasts of the utili- 
tarian school: and the superiority of Latin 
prose as an instrument for sharpening the 
faculties and training them in habits of 
accuracy and observation has become almost 
axiomatic. The pains bestowed on teaching 
Latin prose in all good schools has no doubt 
resulted in turning out a vast quantity of 
passable work, and yet it may be doubted 
whether the higher rhythmical effects can 
be acquired without the aid of verse ; and 
consequently the higher a boy gets in his 
school, if verse is neglected, the more the 
prose which passed muster at first, and 
gained him a good position, falls off in 
quality and tone. But perhaps the tide is 
turning again, and the poets are reclaiming 
their proper place as the natural teachers 
of the young, and the exclusive study of 
Caesar for the sake of oblique narration is 
giving place to the more congenial Ovid and 


Virgil. And the triumph of turning out a 
fairly sonorous and compact Elegiac couplet 
is surely far more exhilarating than a 
successful dovetailing of final clauses. 

But Mr. Nixon’s book is not for begin- 
ners. It presumes an elementary training, 
and aims at finish and precision. The 
prefaces on Amplification, Condensation, 
Equivalents, Emphasis and Antithesis, 
Grammatical and Metrical licences are full 
of matter, and illustrated by constant 
references to the select passages from Latin 
poets which follow. Then follow chapters 
on various metres, treating the subject 
scientifically, and with reference to musical 
notation. Especially instructive is the note 
at page lxxxvi. on the sapphic stanza. 

An appendix at the end of the volume 
contains specimens of the Greek originals 
of Latin metres, and the early attempts of 
Ennius, Lucilius and the rest. 

The parallel extracts, to which all the rest 
is subsidiary, are ranged on opposite pages, 
and selected from a great variety of authors, 
—perhaps from too great a variety. But 
passages from Ovid’s Metamorphoses and 
from the Silver Age are often more modern 
in thought and feeling, and serve metrically 
as a foil to the perfection of Virgil. There 
are very few absolute translations from the 
Latin ; as a rule mere similarity of thought 
and general scope has led to juxtaposition. A 
key is being prepared, which will materially 
add to the interest of the work. 

E. D. 8. 


HOSIUS’ LUCAN. 


In my review of this work in the last 
number of the Classical Review, I have not 
stated correctly the editor’s account of the 
relation of the MSS. I should have pointed 
out that both U and G are manuscripts with 
a mixed text. This error—quite inexcus- 
able, I admit—was. caused by trying to do 
too many things at once, and I am very 


sorry for it. Those who are familiar with 
the Lucan literature of the last forty years 
will I am sure be the most willing to make 
allowance for my blunder. I sent a correc 
tion, but too late. 


W. E. Herrianp. 
5th February, 1894. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


TOPOGRAPHY OF SYRACUSE. 


In Freeman’s History of Sicily [ Vol. ii. 
pp. 306, 312] it is said that in the course of 
their struggle with Thrasyboulos the Syra- 
‘ eusans occupied Tycha or Tyka, and that 
before Jong they fortified it. The latter 
step was taken in the course of the war 
with the mercenaries, after the tyrant’s 
expulsion. That a quarter of the city called 
Tycha existed in 466 B.c. and was fortified 
in 461 B.c. is, according to the author, 
practically certain. In the Appendix [note 
30] he sets himself to prove this in detail. 

On reading this note it appears that the 
conclusion is drawn from the evidence of 
Diodorus only. The other citations give 
no help whatever ; for that there was in 
later times a part of Syracuse called Tycha 
is not to the point. And what is to be 
inferred from the evidence of Thucydides is 
just the question, a question which seems to 
me not fully dealt with in the note. 

Diodorus says xi. 67—8 that Thrasybulus 
THs ToAews KaTeAndos tHv dvopafouevnv 
"Axpadiwiv Kat Nioov, édxvpav otcav, kai éx 
TovTwv Spydpevos, SueroA€wer mpos Tovs adeo- 
totas. Then he adds these words ot dé 
Xupaxooor TO pév mpOTov pépos THs ToAEwS 
kateXdBovro THY dvopaLopevnv “Irixny [Tvxnv 
Casaubon]. Soon after [xi. 73] he says that 
the mercenaries tijs woAews KaredaBovto tHv 
te Axpadwhy kat tiv Nioov, dudorépwv tav 
Torwv TovTwv éxdvTwy idiov teixos Karas 
KaTeckevagpevov. ot S€ Svpaxdcio madw 
eumecovtes eis Tapaxiv TO Aourov THS ToAEWS 
Katelxov, Kal TO mpos Tas ‘Emurodas reTpappevov 
airs émereixicav Kat ToAAnV dopadciav EavTois 
KaTETKEVATaV. 

Now this proves that Diodorus thought 
that there was then a quarter of Syracuse 
called Tycha (for I do not quarrel with the 
above emendation). Is he speaking from 
good authority, understanding it and using 
it well, or is he applying to the fifth century 
B.C. the language appropriate to conditions 
of a far later time? 

First let me point to a passage in which 
he makes another statement more explicit 
than the above. In xiv. 18 he says that 
Dionysius, intending to go to war with the 
Carthaginians, decided to fortify Epipolae, 
elds kata Tov ’ArriKov oAcuov Thy moAW ék 
Gadrarrns eis Oddarrav dmroreraxicpevyv. Can 
anybody believe this? or are we to suppose 


that wapa puxpov (or words to that effect) 
have dropped out? For my part I will say 
that what reading I have done in Diodorus 
has not led me to build much upon his 
statements. 

Thucydides mentions the vjos, the 
Tenevirys, and 7 é&w modts, but not Tycha or 
(by that name) Achradina. In vi. 75 he 
tells of the inclusion of the Temenites in 
the circuit of fortifications, ére/yifov 
tov Tenevirny évrds momodpevor, Tetxos Tapa 
Trav To mpos Tas ‘EmuroAds épav, drws py Oe 
éAdoaovos evaroreixicron Gow, iv apa opad- 
Awvra. What rapa wav épov May mean 
I do not now discuss. I am at present 
concerned only with the reason given in the 
latter part of the extract. Let any one 
take a good map of Syracuse and consider 
the following propositions. If the object 
was to give the Athenians, after a possible 
victory in the field, a greater length of 
besieging wall to build and guard, then 

1. The acuteness of the angle [‘ reentering 
angle’ is I believe the technical term] to be 
formed by the Athenian lines, and hence 
the length of the lines, would depend on 
how far the new Syracusan wall projected 
towards Epipolae at its most advanced point, 
not on the line generally followed by that 
wall. 

2. If Tycha already existed and was 
fortified as in Freeman’s map [p. 139] it is 
hard to see how the Syracusans gained 
much in this respect by their extension. 

3. The particular mention of the Teme- 
nites by Thucydides rather goes to show 
that the most important part of their work 
was the inclusion of that district. When I 
went over the ground some years ago I 
thought that this was obviously true. The 
nature and importance of the post at the 
Temenites itself are well explained by 
Freeman Vol. ii. pp. 42—3. 

4. That the foremost projection of the 
new Syracusan wall was some point in that 
section which embraced the Temenites, is at 
least as probable in itself as that it was 
some point further north. That Thucydides 
calls particular attention to that section 
makes it if anything more probable. That 
in vi. 100 he speaks of 16 rporeiyurpa 76 wept 
tov Tevevirny rather favours the view that 
that section was an advanced outwork of a 
special character. 

5. I think that the operations concerned 
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with the first Syracusan counterwork [Thuc. 
vi. 99, 100] are much more intelligible if we 
adopt this supposition. I hope some day to 
deal with this subject at length. There is 
not room for it here. 

6. That westward extension from the city 
consisting of the Island and Achradina 
should begin in the south [Temenites, later 
Neapolis] rather than in the north [Tycha], 
is not improbable from the nature of the 
ground. I refresh my memory with the 
map of the Italian military survey. It is 
much the more probable alternative, if we 
consider that the southern piece lay nearer 
the harbour and the centres of city life than 
did the northern. And if, as Diodorus 
says, the expelled Syracusans occupied 
Tycha (or the piece afterwards Tycha) when 
at war with Thrasybulus and the mercen- 
aries, they did so with an offensive purpose, 
not a defensive one. 

7. Therefore, even if we accept Casaubon’s 
emendation Tvyxnv in Diodorus as certain, 
we are not justified in so far deferring to 
Diodorus’ authority as to introduce a 
further difficulty into the narrative of 
Thucydides and violate the general proba- 
bilities of the case. That there may have 
been some houses at an early date on the 


piece afterwards Tycha, is surely not to be 


denied. But that there was a city quarter 
Tycha existing before the Athenian siege is, 
I submit, as surely not to be affirmed. 

W. E. HeEirvanp. 


Die scenische Auffiihrung der griechischen 
Dramen des 5 Jahrhunderts. Diss. 
Inaug. von K. Weissmann. Miinchen: 
1893. 2 Mk. 


PENDING the publication of the long-ex- 
pected book by Drs. Dorpfeld and Reisch, 
which is certain to introduce a new phase 
to the stage question, contributions to this 
subject awake unusual interest, both for 
the new light which they bring to a series 
of difficult problems, and as showing the 
steady drift of opinion toward a complete 
reconstruction of the views generally held 
only a few years ago concerning the scenic 
arrangements of the theatre of the classical 
period. Within the past year three disser- 
tations on the subject have appeared, as the 
result of the prize competition set by the 
faculty of the University of Munich. That 
of Pickard is accessible to English readers 
in the American Journal of Philology for 
1893. The prize dissertation by Boden- 
steiner is reserved for a later notice. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Weissmann has searched the dramas for 
information on the following points: (1) 
whether there was an elevated stage in the 
fifth century ; (2) whether a platform was 
built in the orchestra ; (3) whether actors 
made their appearance through the orches- 
tra; (4) whether the rule of Pollux as to 
the significance of the right and left rapodo 
admits of proof; (5) whether periacti and 
parascenia were required in the presentation 
of the plays. In order to follow closely all 
the movements of actors and chorus, he 
limits his discussion to six plays, which he 
treats in the manner of Schénborn, drawing 
his conclusions on the various questions that 
arise as he proceeds, and supporting them 
often by citations from the other dramas. 

The author’s conclusions are briefly as 
follows. There were no side entrances to 
the stage ; hence no periacti were in use. 
The lack of side entrances, which became 
necessary only on the introduction of the 
high stage, is one of the best arguments 
against such a stage for the classical drama. 
The mdpodo. were always used by actors 
entering from the sides. Since the chorus 
often sees and announces actors so entering, 
and since they in turn see and address the 
chorus before they notice other actors who 
are present, there were walls at each end of 
the proscenium projecting a considerable 
distance into the orchestra—the parascenia. 
Both actors and chorus, when entering from 
the zapodo, sometimes refer to the steepness 
of the path. This leads to the supposition 
that there was an elevated platform in the 
orchestra, a ‘thymele,’ which is necessary 
also for ghost scenes. Since there was no 
high stage, against which speak also the 
intimate relations of actors and chorus, all 
references to an elevation in front of the 
scena have to do with the steps leading to 
the temple or palace in the scene, or a 
corresponding elevation in other plays. 
This elevation belonged distinctly to the 
scenery and is nota part of the stage proper. 
The notices found in literature and in the 
grammarians, when they do not square 
with such an arrangement, must be referred 
to the post-classical theatre. The directions 
of Vitruvius rest on a misunderstanding of 
his sources, caused by this confounding of 
the earlier with the later theatre. 

It will be seen that, in its general outline, 
this theory satisfies fairly well the demands 
of the dramas, and furnishes an easy method 
of disposing of the disturbing notices of 
scholiasts and lexicographers. With the 
exception of the ‘ thymele’ in the orchestra, 
any student of the dramas, unacquainted 
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with the tradition, might have reached the 
same conclusions from purely @ priori 
grounds. But it is our duty to examine the 
evidence on which the theory is constructed. 
It would carry me too far to discuss in 
detail each of the many questions involved. 
It will suffice to show the author’s method 
by an examination of the most important 
parts of his argument. 

The theory of an elevation immediately 
in front of the background is suggested at 
first by the steps, often expressly mentioned, 
leading up to the temple or palace. This view 
is not new, and would be readily granted 
for certain plays. But a similar elevation 
before private houses, tents, etc., is another 
matter. Vesp. 1342 (dvaBawe deipo yxpvoo- 
pyAoddovOov) Weissmann completely misun- 
derstands, and the fact that he seriously 
discusses this scene in detail to prove an 
elevation makes us doubt both his soundness 
of judgment and his ability to see a joke. 
Against Vesp. 1514 xaraBaréov x’ én’ abrovs 
=kataBaréov eis dyova he has nothing of 
weight to urge. The only other passage 
here produced is Lys. 286—8 (7d opov of 
orovoyy éxw), We may grant that the 
approach to the Acropolis may have been 
suggested in the scenery, but what right 
has the author to assume a similar arrange- 
ment for all other plays? If this were the 
case, what special appropriateness would 
this elevation have had in the Lysistrata ? 
The only safe conclusion that may be drawn 
from the dramas, as I have said elsewhere 
(The Stage in the Greek Theatre, pp. 60 and 
70), is that the space in front of the back- 
ground may have been built up in some 
plays so as to be in a measure realistic, as 
in the Birds, Philoctetes, and others. To 
claim the same elevation for the Hecabe or 
Trachiniae would be a quite unwarrantable 
assumption. 

The raised platform in the orchestra 
Weissmann considers established by the 
necessity of providing for the shade of 
Clytemnestra in the Humenides. Todt 
considers such cases the strongest proof of 
the existence of the high stage. Weiss- 
mann, however, assumes for some reason 
that ghosts must appear in the orchestra. 
An underground passage such as has been 
discovered at Eretria would seem to be 
precisely what is needed for the explanation 
of such scenes. But its use in the classical 
period is denied, first, because its existence 
at Athens cannot be proved, and secondly 
because there is no agreement as to the 
date of that found at Eretria. The report 
of the American School at Athens assigns 
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this tunnel to ‘a good Greek period’ on the 
authority of Dérpfeld. No other authority 
has expressed himself on the subject. It is 
hardly probable that the great theatre at 
Athens should have been inferior to that at 
Eretria in its scenic conveniences. But) it 
is not necessary to assume anything, either 
tunnel or platform, so long as we are able to 
explain the few ghost-scenes that the dramas 
contain by means of the arrangements of 
which we are certain—the altar or the 
usual side-entrances. Considering _ his 
‘thymele’ established, however, Weissmann 
explains by it such situations as Her. Fur. 
120 ff., Jon 748 and others in which actors 
or the chorus, generally aged persons, 
complain of the difficulty or steepuess of the 
path, and Hq. 149 (dvaBawe cwrip ry mode) 
and Ach, 732 (duBare worrav pdddav). He 
supposes that the platform was connected 
with the ground by an inclined plane. 
Between this place of ascent and that near 
the background he would distribute all 
expressions in the dramas that indicate 
height. Now in order to be useful for 
ghosts the ‘thymele’ would have to be at 
least six feet high (W. simply calls it 
‘low’). The inclined plane would in that 
case be nncomfortably steep for horses and 
chariots, and would have to slope away on 
all three sides in order not to impede the 
view of those who occupied the front seats, 
which were also the best. See Pickard’s 
excellent reductio ad absurdum Am. Jour. 
Phil. 1893, p..68 ff., and for explanation of 
the passages cited by Weissmann see White, 
Harv. Stud. ii. 167, and my paper in ‘ Trans. 
Am. Phil. Ass.’ 1891, p. 69 ff. One need 
only to refer to such scenes on the modern 
stage to show how weak Weissmann’s 
arguments are. 

The use of the parascenia is not proved. 
In the nature of the case it cannot be proved 
from the dramas, though its presence would 
often assist in preserving the illusion. The 
arguments for the use of the rdpoda by 
actors would have been greatly strengthened 
if the author had availed himself of Harz- 
mann’s investigations. The side-entrances 
to the stage and the periacti involve too 
complex a question to be decided on the 
slight evidence adduced. Niejahr and 
Diihn would have helped him here. The 
rule of Pollux as to the significance of the 
right and left entrances is treated only 
superficially, as is also the question of the 
curtain. Weissmann has some good obser- 
vations on the éxxvxAyya which should be 
carried into a closer investigation. He 
would however find the machine hard to 
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manage on the steps that lie before his 
background. 

In the way of general criticism it should 
be said that Weissmann does not realize 
that the burden of proof lies with those 
who oppose the tradition, which is distinctly 
in favour of a high stage. The only justifi- 
cation for rejecting for the fifth century the 
testimony of our only witnesses is that it is 
in direct conflict with the dramas of the 
fifth century. It was Weissmann’s plain 
duty to collect every ray of evidence from 
the dramas and to test fairly the traditional 
view by the material thus acquired. We 
cannot but admit that even with the whole 
number of extant plays our sources are 
defective. Whatever conclusions one 
reaches from an examination of six plays 
must needs be provisional and should not 
be called proofs. Moreover, in interpreting 
the ancient dramas one should avoid above 
all things the assumption that perfect 
scenic appliances were at hand. We must 
leave a great deal, no one can say how much, 
to the imagination of the spectator. Weiss- 
mann has called Aeschylus and even 
Aristophanes to account with a rigour that 
no one would think of applying even to a 
modern stage-manager. 

In addition to his unscientific method, we 
must accuse him of being unacquainted with 
the literature of the subject, not only with 
the many articles that have appeared in 
English, but even with the work of his 
own countrymen. Consequently he has 
gone over ground that has been better 
worked by others and has made many 
blunders from which he might have been 
saved. His only source of information as 
to the theatre at Eretria is a short letter to 
a German periodical. Worse still, he trans- 
fers to the Americans the unwelcome honour 
of having conducted the campaign against 
Dérpfeld at Megalopolis. 

Epwarp Capps. 

The University of Chicago. 


Die Griechischen Meisterschalen der Bliithezeit 
des strengen rothfigurigen Stiles. Mit 
Unterstiitzung der Kon. Siichs. Ges. der 
Wissensch., und aus privaten Mitteln 
herausgegeben von Paut Harrwic. 
Stuttgart und Berlin 1893. pp. viii., 701. 
Tafeln i-lxxv. 220 Mk. 


Tue author of this book, probably the 
most important work on vase-painting that 
has appeared since Klein’s Zuphronios, was 
fortunate in his choice of a subject, and 


still more fortunate when he met with the 
financial assistance which enabled him to 
treat it on a scale which is not only adequate, 
but even lavish in the excellence of its 
printing and illustrations. It is to be 
wished that we in England had more of the 
spirit which prompted Herr Niethammer 
and the Siichsische Gesellschaft to undertake 
the cost of this splendid contribution to 
science. At the present stage of archaeo- 
logical enquiry, what we chiefly need is 
publication, and yet again publication. 
With nations and schools and even indi- 
viduals vying with each other in a feverish 
energy of excavation, discovery succeeds 
discovery so rapidly that the new material 
is not given time for digestion, and new 
theories form and are dissolved with 
kaleidoscopic brilliancy and result. If some 
proportion of the money now spent on dig- 
ging the weapons of controversy out of dull 
theatres, and similar undertakings, were 
devoted to the issne of first-rate illustra- 
tions of important monuments, valuable 
time would be saved, and science would be 
decidedly the gainer. It is no prejudice to 
Hartwig’s suggestive and often brilliant 
commentary to say that the most important 
part of his work is the collection of plates 
in the atlas: these are drawn by the best 
Greek vase-painters, copied by the most skil- 
ful draughtsmen of antiquities, Anderson, 
Devillard, and Eichler, and reproduced in the 
full size which is so necessary for purposes of 
comparison. These are selected on a ju- 
dicious principle: where adequate publication 
already exists, the vase is not reproduced 
hers; in other cases Hartwig’s plates have 
ail the claims of a first publication. They 
are arranged as far as possible in chrono- 
logical sequence under the artists to whom 
they are assigned ; so that with the Wiener 
Vorlegeblaitier, now being issued, students 
have a fine apparatus available for studying 
the great vase-painters of the periods before 
the Persian Wars, It is to be hoped that 
Hartwig will be enabled to carry out his 
scheme of treating the preceding and suc- 
ceeding painters of cups in the same way : 
and finally, at some future period, perhaps 
we may even hope for a Corpus of those 
vases, signed or unsigned, which illustrate 
the styles of the individual artists. 

The book is not, however, merely an 
illustrated commentary on Klein’s Meister- 
signaturen. It is a brilliant exposition of 
the comparative analysis, which has been so 
valuable with regard to sculpture, applied 
to vase-painting by a student of wide 
general knowledge and trained eye. Klein’s 
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Huphronios had shown what might be done 
in this direction, and Meier, Diimmler, and 
others have followed out individual 
minor paths which lead from his _ en- 
quiry: but Hartwig for the first time has 
actually extended the road which Klein 
began. It is only natural that the issue of 
so wide a range of new material should be 
accompanied by novel and suggestive ideas. 
Perhaps the purposes of the Classical Review 
will best be served if I merely indicate 
in brief the general scope of Hartwig’s 
innovations; a detailed criticism would 
involve technical discussion which would 
cover a large space and probably interest 
very few specialists only. 

The excavations in the Pre-Persian strata 
of the Acropolis, in moving back the 
chronology of vases by some decades, have 
practically established the fact that 
Euphronios, the central figure of vase- 
painting, began his activity at Athens as 
nearly as possible in B.c. 500, and continued 
painting for probably half a century. 
Starting from the somewhat flat and 
formal manner of Epictetus and his cycle, 
Euphronios has left us works in which can 
be traced the stages of development from an 
outline drawing in a single plane down to 
the art which observes the most complex 
forms in nature, and does not hesitate to 
record them. It is within these limits that 
the material before us stands. Twelve 
artists at least whose names are known to us 
fall within it: and a considerable number 
of vases, of which the attribution is due to 
considerations of style, sometimes coupled 
with the use of a particular name with 
xadds. These names with xadds (‘ Lieblings- 
inschriften’) may be said to form the 
writer’s starting-point. He would explain 
them on the category of the concurrent 
formula 6 wais xadds, as referring exclusively 
to maides, never to grown men, and thus 
each such reference would fall within a 
period not exceeding ten years. Hence he 
deduces the following conclusions: (i) that 
all the cups of one master, bearing the same 
kadds name, belong to a limited period (ten 
years) of the activity of that master: 
(ii) that all the cups by different masters, 
but bearing the same xadds name, are (within 
ten years) contemporary: (iii) that the 
occurrence of two or more xadds names on 
the same vase marks approximately that the 
persons so named were contemporary (within 
ten years). The identification proposed for 
so many of the xaAds names, with historical 
personages and others, falls through in this 
case: perhaps, after all, most of them have 
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a sentimental rather than a real historical 
value so long as we are not sure at what 
precise period of his career the personage in 
question was named xaAds on the vase. At 
any rate the idea does not commend itself, 
that a popular general, presumably of 
mature years, if not elderly, should be 
persistently called beautiful: and it is 
significant that the instance of Miltiades on 
the Ashmolean plate, which Studniczka 
adduced as an argument in favour of this 
anomaly, has been recently converted by 
Winter into an argument against it. On 
the other hand it is certainly a striking 
coincidence, as Hartwig remarks, that 
among the vases of the middle decade of 
the fifth century, so many names occur 
which we meet in the Dialogues of Plato. 
The natural result, if we accept these 
deductions, would be to simplify the chron- 
ology of vase-painting. The author main- 
tains that the analysis of the style of the 
cups tends to confirm his position : admitting, 
that is to say, that in cases where any given 
kados name is found repeated on vases 
assigned by their style to totally different 
periods, the identity of the persons so named 
is impossible. In pursuance of this idea, he 
distinguishes both in Euphronios and in 
Duris an earlier and a later manner. This 
division is especially suggestive in the case 
of Duris. His earlier vases, judging from 
their xaAds names, cannot be much later than 
the earlier vases of Euphronios; it is on 
these vases that Duris, following the great 
painter of the palaestra, shows us mainly 
athletic subjects. In his later period, Duris 
is less under the influence of Euphronios, 
and scenes of this kind practically disappear 
from his work. Between these two periods 
are arranged the vases of Peithinos, of 
Hieron, and, more important still, of Brygos. 
These artists, and probably many more, 
inherited the improvements of those who 
were the pioneers, with varying success and 
with varying measure of originality : hence 
it is often difficult, as in the case of Brygos, 
to decide by style alone which are the earlier 
and which the later periods of his work. 
Euphronios on the other hand won for vase- 
painting gradually and step by step the 
power of conception and of artistic embodi- 
ment of ideas. It is he who represents for 
us the great epoch of transformation in 
Hellenic art reflected in the ‘inventions’ 
ascribed by Pliny to Kimon of Kleonae. 
In a highly suggestive chapter, the writer 
shows that these ‘inventions’ are reflected 
in the sense of individuality, of naturalism 
and knowledge of perspective shown in the 
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vases of Euphronios: within them is in- 
cluded the movement in different planes ; 
the capacity for raising or lowering the 
head ; and the setting free of the pupil of 
the eye. Looked at in this light, Kimon 
takes his position as ‘the master who 
pushed to its full extent the power of ex- 
pression by means of mere linear drawing : 
and who thereby laid the foundations of 
drawing for Greek painters.’ Vase-painting 
in this respect affords at any rate a second- 
ary reflection of the developments of the 
greater art: the question whether the 
Kerameikos may be said to have actually 
contributed to this progress, cannot be 
settled here; it hangs together with the 
larger enquiry, which is still far from being 
solved, as to the status in Athenian social 
life of vase-painters and their work. The 
whole subject of the relation of this minor 
art to the achievements of sculpture and 
painting needs further enlightenment: while 
it is undoubtedly true that vase-painters 
often adopted characteristic motives and 
even compositions from one another or from 
a common source, it still remains to be 
proved that these are ever traceable to the 
major arts of painting or of sculpture. We 
must beware, for instance, of referring to 
the influence of Pheidias or Polygnotus 
§dses in which motives occur which resemble 
known groups of the Parthenon or Nekyia : 
for a wide acquaintance with vases will 
often show that such motives had been the 
common possession of the vase-painters of 
nearly a century before. It would be well 
in future in the index of a vase catalogue to 
include a heading in which these motives 
should be tabulated. 

Into the great mass of unassigned vases,— 
that is to say, vases with neither signature 
nor xaAds name, or with a disconnected xados 
name,—the author has ventured with con- 
siderable boldness and ingenuity: as a 
result he claims to have added several fresh 
examples to most of the known artists’ lists, 
and has set up several series of new groups, 
determined either by their xaAds names, or 
else by pure criticism of style: both these 
classes will probably be subjected to criticism : 
the latter, especially those grouped under 
the ‘Meister mit dem Kahlkopfe’ and the 
‘ Meister mit der Ranke’ seem to me highly 
problematical. When we see what diversity 
of style is covered by the signed vases of 
(for instance) Euphronios and Phintias, it is 
evident that the unsigned vases must offer 
the gravest difficulties in classification. 


Crecin Smit, 
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[The issues of the Classical Review for 
April and May will contain a notice by 
Miss Eugénie Sellers of the very impor- 
tant work just published by Adolf Furt- 
wiingler, Meisterwerke der Griechischen Plas- 
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MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 

Concordia Sagittaria, Venetia. —Several new 
inscriptions have been found relating to the colonia 
established here under the Empire and the military 
cemetery attached thereto. The most interesting 
inscription is from a tomb raised to Flavius Fortun- 
atus Augustalis by Vettius Serenianus. The former 
is styled ex nomine militum Jovianorum, and appears 
to have been tribune of the Jovii ‘wniores (ef. C.L.L. 
v. 8753), who derived their name from the Emperor 
Jovian.! 

Este.—Part of a mosaic pavement has come to 
light, consisting of geometrical patterns in black 
and white, having the general appearance of a 
carpet. Some of the patterns are unusual, as for 
instance a large star of laurel leaves and a double 
row of interlacing arches, Below the pavement 
were amphorae and glass vases of an earlier date, 
and on a higher level a coin with radiated bust of 
Probus and other unimportant objects were found.! 

Albacina in Umbria is on the site of the ancient 
Tuficum, on which excavations have been recently 
made. The results consist of sculptures, architectural 
fragments and inscriptions, which appear to have 
come from large publie edifices surrounding the 
forum ; this view is supported by the fact that many 
honorary inscriptions from the bases of statues have 
been found. One very interesting inscription to C. 
Fulvius Plautianus refers to the betrothal of his 
daughter Plotilla to Caracalla. The date of the 
inscription is A.D. 203 ; Plautianus isstyled praefectus 
practorio clarissimus vir consul bis? 

Arezw.—Some new fragments of Aretine vases 
have been discovered on the site of the ancient 
oficina which belonged first to C. Tellius and 
afterwards to P. Cornelius ; they consist chiefly of 
cups and plates with reliefs of the usual type, masks, 
Bacchanalian subjects, etc. The manufacture 
appears to have been transferred from Tellius to 
Cornelius in B.c. 82.2 

Rome.—Excavations have been made in the 
Stadium Palatinum, and fragments of pilasters and 
columns from the colonnade have been found, alse 
part of a large vaulted apse. On three plinths of 
columns are the letters CAI, probably part of the 
name of the architect who restored the stadium 
under Septimius Severus. Among other discoveries 
were a fine female head of the best period of Greek 
art, perhaps from one of the Muses with which 
Augustus adorned the temple of Apollo Palatinus ; 
bust of Antoninus Pius; heads of Bacchus, a 
Bacchanal, and a youth ; a statuette of a Faun; a 
double bearded terminal figure ; and the plinth of a 
statue of Venus, on which the right foot and the 
head of a dolphin remain ; also numerous stamped 
tiles of the second century of the Empire.” 

Near the royal palace on the Quirinal remains otf 
ancient construction in opus reticulatum have come 
to light, below which was a well of brick lined with 
tiles,* 





1 Notizie dei Lincei, June 1893. 
* Ibid. April 1893. 3 Ibid. May 1893. 
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On the Via Latina have been found the remains of 
the ground-plan of a tomb, and an inscribed tomb- 
stone of the time of Claudius to one Statilius, a 
flamen, on the tympanon of which are sculptured 
appropriate emblems; also a sepulchral cista of 
marble, and a tile stamped DoMITIAE.® 

Santa Maria di Capua.—An interesting inscrip- 
tion has been found relating to the magistri vicorum 
et pagorum Campanorum, of the period immediately 
following the second Punic War. Itruns: Q-8A.. | 
Q: MIN.. | L- OPIML. | C- FABIV.. | P- OFELLV[S | M- 
FVLMON,. | HEISCE-MAGISTREIS-HORTO... | IVDICI- 
OQVE - VICERE - EIDEM- LY.. | SVCRVNDAM-PORTICVS- 
QVE REC... | IIDEMQVE-DE-SVA-PECVNIA-HEROVLEI...” 

Santo Angelo in Formis.—A cippus has been found 
inscribed: IMP-CAESAR | VESPASIANVS - AVG | Cos. 
VIII-FINES-LOCOR | DICATORVM - DIANAE | TIFAT- A- 
CORNELIO-SVLLA | EX-FORMA-DIVI-AVG | RESTITVIT- 
‘On the top: ppt. A similar inscription occurs in 
COLL. x. 3828. por=Praedia Dianae Tifatinae. 
The upshot of the inscription is that Vespasian in 
77 re-established the boundaries of the territory 
dedicated by Sulla to Diana Tifatina according to 
the plan (forma) made by Augustus. The stone 
would then be a cippus terminalis? 

Velletri.—An early tomb has been found here, of 
beehive shape, lined with blocks of tufa. It con- 
tained a cinerarium in the form of a hut, resembling 
those found at Alba Longa in 1877, one of which is 
now in the British Museum. Somewhat similar 
tuguria have been found at Falerii and other places 





Neue Jahrbucher fur Philologie u. Padago- 
gik. Ed. Fleckeisen u. Masius. Leipzig 1892. 

Heft 2 contains (1) H. Kluge, Vorhomerische 
Kampfschilderungen in der Ilias, calling attention 
to passages (several in K) in which a Homeric warrior 
lacks the usual breast-plate or greaves, and suggesting 
that these passages represent an earlier form of civili- 
zation. (2) W. Schwarz, Die Danaidensage. Chiefly 
an examination of the names of the Danaids as given 
in Apollodorus, and suggesting that the myth has 
reference to the exclusion of Greek ships (penteconters) 
from the Egyptian market. (3) F. Cauer, a criticism 
of B. Keil’s Die Solonische verfassung in ’A@. mod. 
Chiefly to the effect that Keil misunderstands the 
’A@. moA., ‘because he has too high a notion of the 
intelligence and credibility of the author.’ (4) S. 
Brandt, Ueber den verfasser des buches de Mortibus 
Persecutorum, contending that Lactantius is not the 
author. (5) A. Behr, Fragmente einer hs. Macrobius- 
und Plinius- excerpte, describing portions of a parch- 
ment ms. recently discovered in the Archiv of Cologne. 

Heft 3 contains (1) F. Blass, ‘YrepeiSou nar’ ’A@nvo- 
‘yévovs, a summary, followed by an emended text, of 
this speech, discovered by E. Revillout in 1888. 
Blass has apparently had access only to the facsimile 
published this year. (2) E. Hasse, Notes on the Dual, 
showing that Xen. does not use the plural verb with 
dual nom., and that Polybius does not use dveiy as 
dat. but only as gen. For dat. he uses dvelv. (3) 
F. Geffcken, Die Griindung von Tarent, contending 
that Tarentum was an Achaean colony. (4) J. Lange, 
Zu Plautus, some emendations,. one of which (on 
Captivi 923) calls fovth from Fleckeisen a short note 
on reduz, to the effect that redducere is found but not 
reddux : hence redux probably is connected with red 
or redire, not reducere, the x being adjectival as in 
NO, LXVII. VOL, VIII. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


in Etruria. There appears to be no doubt that the 
form is derived from that of a primitive hut.3 

Naples.—Some ancient constructions of Roman 
times have come to light, including remains of 
unburnt brick ; also a marble statue draped in a toga, 
holding a scroll in the left hand, of good workman- 
ship, probably a municipal statue. Also a female 
statue of marble, a marble head from a terminal 
figure of Hercules, and a few inscriptions, mostly in 
late Greek characters.4 

Ruvo.—A tomb of tufa has been opened containing 
a bronze patera and lebes, the latter containing some 
acorns, and supported by a large iron tripod ; also 
some painted vases, including a late b.f. kylix 
representing the return of Persephone (?), and a fine 
r.f. Attic vaso a colonnette representing ‘Theseus re- 
ceiving the ring of Minos and crown of gold from 
Amphitrite. In the background Poseidon’s palace is 
indicated ; Poseidon, Nereus, and a Nereid are 
spectators of the scene. Only three other instances 
of this subject are known, one being the famous 
kylix of Euphronios, On the reverse is a music 
school. 

Syracuse. —A Porta Scaca has been identified in 
the wall of Dionysius on the north side, with a road 
winding in a north-westerly direction down the slope 
of the hill, which was evidently available for 
vehicles,” 

H. B. Watters. 


4 Notizie dei Lineci, July 1893. 





trux, atrow. (5) C. F. Miiller on ante annos = vor 
jahren, showing that ante annos, without numeral or 
other limitation, is good Latin for ‘some years ago.’ 
Many similar Latin expressions are cited. (6) S. 
Brandt on De Mortibus Persecutorum, concluded. 

Hefte 4 and 5 contain (1) G. F. Unger, Die Zins- 
urkunde zw ol. 88, 3-89, 2 (C.I.A. i. 278), an elabo- 
rate treatise on the Attic calendar for the years named. 
(2) T. Matthias, Die Stellung der griech. frau, an at- 
tempt to show, from classical writers, that women 
were not so much repressed in Greece as is commonly 
supposed, (3) E. Bussler, Zu Aeschylos Prometheia, 
contending that II. Muppépes was the first tragedy of 
the trilogy. (4) Ch. Clasen, Zur Gesch. Timoleuns, 
conclusion of some articles which appeared in 1886 
and 1888. (5) T. Oesterlen, Horatius Episteln L., 
contending that Zp. i. 7 implies a rupture between 
Hor. and Maecenas, and that this rupture was never 
healed. (6) R. Oehler, Die hafen von Karthago, a 
study of the existing ruins with conclusions founded 
thereon. (7) O. Stange, Zu Ovid. Metam., three 
emendations. (8) C. Hosius, Die hss. von Lcanus, 
a comparison of many readings, but not founded on 
inspection of the MSS, (9) K. Hachtmann, Zw Tac. 
Agricola, ce. 9, suggesting adrogantiam et amaritiem 
(for avaritiam). (10) J. Lange, Zu Caesar B. G., 
emendations. (11) W. Koch, Die feldziige Julians 
gegen die Germanen chiefly on the original sources of 
Ammianus and Zosimus. 

Heft 6 contains (1) B. Schmidt, Steinhaufen als 
Jtuchmale in Griechenland, connecting the avabeuatovpio 
of modern with the €puaoy of ancient Greece. (2) R. 
Peppmiiller, Theognidea, some emendations. (3) R. 
Vari, Oppiani codicum series, a list of over forty extant 
MSS. of the Halieuticon. (4) Th. Breiter, Zu Mani- 
lius, a number of emendations founded on a Madrid 
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MS. (5) W. Sternkopf, Veber zwei briefe Ciceros an 
T. Trebonius (viz. epp. ad fam. xv. 20, 21), contend- 
ing that xv. 21 was written from the country about 
= end of a.u.c. 708, and xv. 20 from Rome a little 
ater. 

Heft 7 contains (1) O. Froehde, Dev begriff wnd die 
angabe der litteratur-wissenschaft, inaugural address 
delivered at Berlin. (2) V. Pingel, Zu Soph. Ant. 
1-4, proposing axis &rep (Hesych. anh: Oepameia) and 
ap’ ola@ érx. (4) H. v. Arnim, Der streit des Zenon u. 
Theophrastos, a controversy with E. Norden. (5) G. 
Helmreich, Zu Galenos, a few emendations. (6) F. 
Skutsch, Ad Statii silvas symbolae, Part I. of a dis- 
cussion of the MS. authorities. (7) E. Schweder, 
Ueber die Peutingersche tafel, a discussion of the origin 
and earlier form of this ancient map. 

Hefte 8 and 9 contain (1) H. Miiller-Striibing, Zur 
verfassung von Athen wahrend des peloponn. Krieges, 
an attempt to show that Pericles and Cleon were not 
otpatnyol, but émmueAnral ris Kowhs mpoaddou, 7.¢. 
holders of a financial office tenable by one man for 
four years at a time, re-election being permitted. (2) 
O. Keller, Zu Livius, some small emendations. (3) 
E. Dittrich and A. Fleckeisen, Zu Plinius n. h. xii. 
18, reading auctor ille historiarum condidit Thurios in 
Italia. (4) C.Schirlitz, Die fiinf ersten reden in Platons 
Symposion, the first part of a long disquisition. (5) 
O. Schwab, Uber padrsota bei zahlen usw., showing 
that wdAtora with numbers means ‘about,’ ‘pretty 
nearly.’ (6) C. Riiger, Zu Dem. rede vom trierarch. 
Kranzen, emendations. (7) R. von Scala, Fabius wu. 
Nikias, contending that Livy (xxviii.), in his account 
of Fabius, was following the account of Nicias in 
Thue. vii. (8) H. Magnus, Zu Ovid. Metam.,a dis- 
cussion of the archetype MS. 


Jahresberichte des Philologischen Vereins 

zu Berlin. January—March, 1893. 
Livy, by H. J. Miiller. 

I. Editions. 7. Livit ab wu. c. libri i. ii. xxi. xxii. 
with select parts of iii. iv. vi. by A. Zingerle. 3rd 
ed. Wien 1892. Titi Livi ab wu. c. libri xxi, xxii. 
xxiii. xxiv. xxx., ed. A. Zingerle by P. Albrecht. 
Leipzig 1893. Chrestomathie aus Livius, by J. Gol- 
ling. Wien 1892. Besides an introduction this con- 
sists of (1) a selection from book ii. (2) the three 
books i. xxi. xxii. (3) a selection from iii. vi. xxvii. 
XxX. xxxiii. xxxix. and xlv. 7. Livi ab wu. c. liber 
ix. by E. Ziegeler. Gotha 1891. The notes need 
moreexamples, T'. Livi ab wu. c. liber x. by F. Luter- 
bacher. Leipzig 1892. An excellent edition. 7. 
Livii ab wu. c. liber xxi. by K. Ticking. 4th ed. 
Paderborn 1892. Liviuws-Kommentar, by C. Haupt. 
Commentary on book xxi. Leipzig 189%. Too elabo- 
rate for school use. Titi Livit ab wu. c. liber xxi. by 
F. Luterbacher. 3rd ed. Gotha 1892. Much im- 
proved from the Ist ed., chiefly through the use of 
Luchs’ ed. Titi Livii ab wu. c. liber xxii. by F. Luter- 
bacher. 2nd ed. Gotha 1889. Most of the many 
new readings are improvements. 7. Livii ab wu. ¢. 
liber xxii. by E. Wolfflin. 3rd ed. Leipzig 1891. 
Commendable for its clearness and precision in expla- 
nation. Titi Livit ab wu. c. liber xxx. by F. Luter- 
bacher. Leipzig 1892. Luterbacher always shows 
independence of judgment. 


II. Contributions to criticism and interpretation. 
L. Winkler. 

Die Dittographien in den nikomachianischen Codices 
des Livius. Part ii. Progr. Wien 1892. [Part i. 
noticed Cl. Rev. vii. 191.] This part deals with 
books vi.-ix. W. Heraeus, Vindiciae Livianae. 
Part ii. Progr. Offenbach 1892. Often successfully 
defends the received text. [For Part i. see Cl. Rev. 
vy. 346.] R. Novak, Zu Livius, Zeitschr. f. d. dst. 
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Gymn. 1892. A number of passages discussed and 
emended. FE. Reichenhart, Zu Hrklérung einiger 
Liviusstellen, Zeitschr. f. d. dst. Gymn. 1892. On 
4, 8, 5 and various passages in books 21, 23, 24 and 
25. Ad. Schmidt, Zu Livius, Zeitschr. f. d. dst. 
Gymn. 1892 Reads se for sese in 28, 18, 10 and 28, 
25, 13. Notes on reading in 30, 7, 3 and 37, 33, 5. 
A number of scattered contributions are given by A. 
Howard (Harvard Studies iii. 185), F. J. Drechsler 
(Zeitschr. f. d. dst. Gymn. 1892, p. 301), d’Arbois de 
Jubainville (Rev. de Phil. 1891, p. 56), R. Unger 
(Paradoxa Theb. p. 304), H. W. v. d. Mey (Mnemos, 
xx. 224), ed. Wolff (WS. f. kl. Phil. 1892, coll. 184, 
185, 212, 297), G. Landgraf (Festschrift des Prof. w. 
v. Christ. 1891, p. 380), M. Miiller (Or. Mitt.), A. 
Wodrig (N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1892, p. 421), and A. 
Zingerle (Berl. WS. 1891, col. 1038). 


III. Writings of mixed contents (Lexicon, Sources, 
&c.). 

C. Haupt, Anleitung zwm Verstiéndniss der Livia- 
nischen Darstellungsform. Leipzig 1892. This use- 
ful work is divided as follows: I. The period in his- 
torical writing. II. Notes on method. III. Gram- 
matical peculiarities. IV. Position of words (1) 
anaphora, (2) chiasmus, (3) union of anaphora and 
chiasmus, V. Elucidation of some comprehensive 
periods. Lexicon Livianum, F. Fiigner. Fasce. iv. 
and v. Lips. 1892. Comprising adscensus-ambitio, 
A specimen ‘solidae eruditionis, diligentiae, assidui- 
tatis.’ [Cl. Rev. v. 346, vii. 191, 333.] A. M. A. 
Schmidt, Beitrége zur Livianischen Lexikographie. 
Part iii. Progr. Waidhofen 1892. On the word 
contra (1) position, (2) meaning (a) as adverb (b) as 
preposition. R. v. Scala, Griechische Verse bei 
Livius, Zeitschr. f. d. dst. Gymn, 1892. L. derives 
this ornament not from his own reading in Greek 
poets, but from his sources. On the relation of Livy 
to his sources, particularly in his use of Valerius 
Antias, see Fr. Miinzer, De Gente Valeria. Diss. 
Berlin 1891. Also see H. Hesselbarth, Die neueste 
Hypothese zur Livius-Polybios-Frage. Berlin WS. 
1891. M. Jumpertz, Der rémisch-karthagische Krieg 
in Spanien (211-206). Diss. Leipzig 1892. Well 
written and learned. It is questionable whether for 
205 B.c. it is necessary to assume a source between 
Livy and Polybius that Livy uses. [See Cl. Rev. vi. 
381 foll.] , 


Homer (except the higher criticism), by E. Nau- 
mann. 

I. Editions. Homers Ilias, by G. Stier. Eighth 
part. X—Q. Gotha 1890. Especially rich in quot- 
ing parallel passages. Homers Ilias, K. F. Ameis. 
Vol. i. 2nd part, A—Z. 4th ed. by C. Hentze. Leip- 
zig 1891. Still further improved. Homers Ilias, by 
J. La Roche. Part iii, I—M. Part iv. N—M. 3rd 


ed. Leipzig 1891. Homeri Odyssea, ed. J. La Roche. 
Part i. a—u. Part ii. v-w. Prag. 1892, and Kommen- 


tar zu Homers Odyssea in 4 parts. Prag. 1891-2. 
[Cl. Rev. vi. 176.] Homers Odyssee in a shorter 
form, by A. Th. Christ. Prag. 1891. On the same 
lines as the shorter edition of the Iliad by the same 
editor [on which see Cl. Rev. iv. 313]. The Odyssey 
of Homer, by A. Platt. Cambridge 1892. An at- 
tempt to restore the original Homer, often without 
taking count of the Alexandrians. [Cl, Rev. vi. 343]. 


II. Form and elucidation of the Text. Language. 
Verse. J. Miihly, Saéswra, Bl. f. d. bayer. GSW. 1889. 
On A 453, 1668. W. T. Lendrum. Cl. Rev. iv. 
46. Notes, on T 227 and defends T 76 against Leaf. 
A. Platt, Notes on the text of the Iliad, J. of Phil. 
1889. Several conjectures. R. Peppmiiller, Zin 
Emendationsvorschlag zur Ilias, N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 
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1891. W 48, yaorpt for da:ti. E. Mehler, Jnter am- 
bulandum decerpta. Mnemos, 1889. Several conjec- 
tures in Homer. J. van Leeuwen, jr. Homerica. 
Mnemos. 1889. (1) Patronymics in -efdns and -etwy. 
(2) The verb wéAAew. (3) Contracted and lengthened 
verbal forms. Continued, Mnemos. 1890. (4) On 
the caesura after the 4th trochee. (5) On &gapapro- 
Ferhs, amroFerhs, apriemhs. (6) pidvOny, xouelrwy, 
mepvnet, 515, etc. (7) eiv, eivt. (8) On O 556 foll. 
(9) @5Fre for 5€5Fre in = 34. (10) On the promise of 
Patroclus to Briseis, T 298. (11) Did H. consider 
the dolphin a fish? (12) On ahp and axAvs. Con- 
tinued, Mnemos. 1891. (13) On the digamma. H. 
van Herwerden, De locis nonnullis Homericis e pos- 
terioribus libris Iliadis. Mnemos. 1889. Conjectures 
and remarks on O—Q. Hz. van Herwerden, Annota- 
tiones ad Iliadem. Mnemos. 1890. Continuation of 
a previous paper in Rhein. Mus. [Cl. Rev. vii. 91.] 
H. van Herwerden, Homerica. Mnemos. 1891. 
Further emendations. 8S. A. Naber, Epistula critica 
ad Batavos Homeri editores. Mnemos, 1891. On 
the digamma. A. Platt, Notes on the text of the 
Odyssey. J. of Phil. 1889. <A. Platt, Homerica. J. 
of Phil. 1890. Defends a number of readings which 
he adopts in his edition of the Od. A. Platt, The 
augment in Homer. J. of Phil. 1890. The augment 
was a method of emphasizing, not merely a mark of 
past time. K. Meiser, Textkritisches. Miinchen 
1891. On x 186. Fohleisen, Zu Od. viii. 521 foll. 
Wiirttemb. 1891. Ed. Goebel, Homerische Blatter. 
Progr. Fulda 1891. On (1) &Bpdérn, aupiBpdrn, 
&Bpordtew. (2) ememrds, adoxeros. (8) év vnual 
mecéecOa: 1 235, M 107. (4) wevowdw and the so- 
called epic lengthening. (5) admardw, awarndAds. (6) 
X 178. (7) @ 535. (8) P 89. (9) P 155. (10) k 
441. (11) « 494. Ed. Goebel, Zu Homer, N. Jahrb. 
f. Phil. 1892. G. Vogrinz, ef wnd ef xe(v) mit den 
Konjunktiv bei Homer. Zeitschr. f. d. ost. Gymn. 
1890. W. T. Lendrum, Ox the construction of clauses 
Sollowing expressions of expectation in Greek. Cl. 
Rev. 1890. The exposition of = 497 fails. A. Hilde- 
brandt, De verbis et intransitive et tive apud 
Homerum usurpatis, Diss. Halenses 1890. The 
intrans. meaning of many verbs has arisen from the 
causative meaning, but others are originally intransi- 
tive. Mehliss, Ueber die Bedeutung von nadds bei 
Homer. Progr. Eisleben 1891. P. Stengel, @vxjers— 
@veAAa—Ovders, Hermes 1891. @e.v=to burn, only. 
G. E. Marindin, xAwpnis in Od. xix. 518. Cl. Rev. 
iv, 231. H. Skerlo, Hiniges iiber den Gebrauch von 
avd bei Homer. Progr. Graudenz 1892. L. Par. 
mentier, Homériques vnis, ypnis, jis. Rev. de l’instr. 
en Belg. 1889. F. Weck, Die epische Zerdehnung. 
Progr. Metz 1891. A new attempt to explain the 
various forms of contracted verbs in H. Deserves 
careful consideration. E. Stolz, Bausteine zu einen 
sprachwissenschaftlichen Kommentar der homerischen 
Gedichte. Wiener Studien 1890. This is premature. 
Index Homericus, comp. Aug. Gehring. Leipzig 
1891. Laborious and valuable. [Cl. Rev. vi. 14.] 
C. Hentze, Anleitung zur Vorbereitung auf Homers 
Odyssee. Leipzig 1891. Two parts. Books i.-xii. 
have as yet appeared. Much to be commended. E. 
Eberhard, Die Partikel nat im homerischen Verse. 
Zeitschr f. d. dst. Gymn. 1889. A. Platt, Note on 
Homeric Scansion. J. of Phil. 1889. A. Platt, 
Spondees in the fourth foot in Homer. J. of Phil. 
1889. 


III. Scholia and Manuscripts. 


J. Nicole, Les scolies Génevoises de UV Iliade. Paris 
1891. ‘Cl. Rev. v. 413.] J. Nicole, Zu den Genfer 
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Scholien der Ilias. Paris 1891. [Cl. Rev. v. 
413.] J. Nicole, Zu den Genfer TIliasscholien. 
Hermes 1891. C. Wachsmuth, Neue Bruchstiicke 
aus den Schriften des Grammatikus Crates. Rhein, 
Mus. 1891. On @ 195 and 282 which both 
contain fragments of Crates. H. Pusch, Quaes- 
tiones Zenodoteae. Diss. Hal. 1890. Deals mostly 
with Z. apart from his work on Homer, A. Ludwich, 
Aristarchs Homerische Textkritik. Partii. Leipzig 
1885. A defence of Aristarchus. A. Schimberg, 
Zur handschriftlichen Ueberlieferung der Scholia 
Didymi. Part i. Philol. 1891. Part ii. Progr. 
Ratibor 1891. These essays lay a safe foundation for 
a new edition of these scholia, which is much needed. 
Fr. Kappe, Der Bekkersche Paraphrast der Ilias und 
seine Bedeutung fiir die Textkritik. Progr. Liegnitz 
1892. Includes A—@ and #—o. E. Dittrich, ‘H é« 
Movoelov. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1892. This edition is 
only mentioned in ~ 204, and there in connexion with 
Crete. W. Leaf, The manuscripts of the Iliad. J. 
of Phil. 1890. Shows the need of a fresh collation of 
L. J. van Leeuwen, jr., De Iliadis et Odysseae Codice 
Vindobonenst N. 5. Mnemos. 1890. T. W. Allen, 
Manuscripts of the Iliad in Rome. Cl. Rev. 1890. 
T. W. Allen, Palacographica. J. of Phil. 1891. Puts 
the Townley Homer in 12th or 13th cent. as against 
E. Maass, who dates it 1059. F. G. Kenyon, Clas- 
sical texts from Papyri in the British Museum. 
London 1891. Contains passages from BrA¥Q from 
late papyri. J. Douglas, The Harris Papyri. Athe- 
naeum 1891. K. Hiaberlin, Beitrdége zur Kenntniss 
des antiken Bibliothek und Buchwesens (1889). Deals 
partly with pre-Alexandrian editions of Homer. 
Menrad, Hin newentdecktes Fragment einer voralexan- 
drinischen Homerausgabe, bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. 1891. 
A. Ludwick, Die sogenannte voralexandrinische Ilias. 
Ind. lect. Kénigsberg 1892. E. Meyer, Homerische 
Parerga. Hermes 1892. The first two of these seek 
to estimate the value of the fragment of a papyrus 
cod. of the Iliad published by Mahaffy for the pre- 
Alexandrian division of the history of the text. The 
third is divided as follows: (1) The oldest text of 
Homer, (2) Theseus in Homer, (3) Apollo’s festival 
on the first of the month, (4) The contest between 
Homer and Hesiod. R. Peppmiiller, Ueber die incer- 
tae sedis fragmenta Homerica. N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 
1891. The fragments 3, 4, 7, 8 and 9 under H.’s 
name in Kinkel’s Epic. gr. fragmenta are only a freer 
handling of some passages in our text. 


IV. Subject-matter. Homer as a teacher. 


P. W. Forchhammer, Die Kyanen und die Argo- 
nauten. Kiel and Leipzig 1891. Contains also (1) 
Die Grotte auf Ithaka, (2) Dardania (on X 149), 
(3) vuxrds duory¢@. S. Butler, The topography of the 
Odyssey. Athen. 1892. C. Torr, Mr. Gladstone's 
Appendix, Cl. Rev. 1890. M. Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Die homerischen Schwerter auf Kypros. Berl. Phil. 
WS. 1892. Explains g{pos dpyupénaov. H. Kluge, 
Vorhomerische Abbildungen homerischer Kampfscenen. 
N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1892. Certain battle scenes on 
seal rings, &c., are copied in A 517, 1 330, A 218. 
C. E. Haskins, On Homeric fishing-tuckle. J. of 
Phil. 1891. «épas in Q 81 is an artificial bait of horn. 
Cl. Hultig, Zur Frage nach der Naivetét Homers. 
Progr. Ziillichau 1891. His so-called naiveté is the 
result of art not of nature. H. Grimm, Homer as 
Charakterdarsteller. Deutsch-Rundsch. 1892. 0. 
Sommerfeld, Hiilfsbuch zur Lektiive der Ilias, Progr. 
Glogau 1891. The pupil does not need such an 
elaborate preparation before reading Homer. 


R.C.8. 
























































Abbott (E. A.) Dux Latinus: a First Latin Con- 
struing Book. With Rules for Translation, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. Post 8vo. Pp. 198. Seeley. 2s. 

Adversaria Critica Sacra, With a Short Explanatory 
Introduction by F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., 
LL.D. 8vo. Cambridge University Press. 

Bell (A. M.} Second Greek Reader: Selections from 

Herodotus, with Introductions, Notes, and Vo- 


cabulary. Second Edition. 12mo. Pp. 190. 
Macmilian. 33s. 
Caesar. Tales from the Civil War. By C. H. 
Keene. Macmillan. 1s. 6d. 


Dionysius the Areopagite: Celestial and Ecclesias- 
tical Hierarchy. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish from the original Greek by the Rev. John 
Parker. 8vo. Pp. 100. Skeffington. 2s. 6d. 

Euripides in English Verse. By A. S. Way. I. He- 
cuba; II. Alcestis; III. Medea. Crown 8vo. 
Macmillan. Each part sewed, 1s. 6d. 

Euripides. Hippolutos. Now first translated into 
English, in its original and identical metres, with 
stage directions, suggesting how it may have been 
performed ; also with Preface and Notes. By H. 


FOREIGN 


Blaufuss (J.) 
scriptoris libros V. et VI. observationes., Diss. 
8vo. 68 pp. Erlangen. 

Cauer(P.) Die Kunst des Uebersetzens. Ein Hilfs- 
buch fiir den lateinischen und griechischen Unter- 
richt. 8vo. viii, 130 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 
Mk. 2.40. 

Commentarii notarum tironianarum cum prolego- 
menis adnotationibus criticis et exegeticis nota- 
rumque indice alphabetico edidit W. Schmitz. 
Folio. 117 pp. 132 Plates. Leipzig. Mk. 40. 

Costantini (G.) Per qual valico alpino scese Anni- 
bale in Italia? Progr. 8vo. 99 pp. Triest. 

Crémer (H.) Beitraige zur Geschichte Alexanders 
des Grossen. Diss. 8vo. 58 pp. Marburg. 

Cucheval (V.) Histoire de l’éloquence romaine depuis 
la mort de Cicéron jusqu’d l’avénement de 1’em- 
pereur Hadrian. Tome I.-II. 16mo. x, 370 and 
397 pp. Paris, Hachette & Co. 7 fr. 

Dissertationes philologicae Argentoratenses selectae. 
Vol. XI. 8vo. iii, 402 pp. Strassburg, Triibner. 
Mk. 7. 

Forchhammer (P. W.) Homer. SeineSprache. Die 
Kampfplitze seiner Heroen und Gotter in der 


Ad Herodiani rerum Romanarum 


Troas, Ein letztes Wort zur Erklirung der Ilias. 
4to. 42 pp. Map. Kiel, Lipsius & Tischer. 
Mk. 8. 


Genius (A.) De L. Annaei Senecae poetae tragici 
usu praepositionum. Diss. 8vo. 51 pp. Miinster. 

Hauler (E.) Zur Geschichte des griechischen Mimus. 
Progr. 8vo. 19 pp. Wien. 

Job (L.) De grammaticis vocabulis apud Latinos 
(Thése). 8vo. 185 pp. Paris, Bouillon. 

Jiilg (K.) Schillers Abhandlung iiber die Gesetzge- 
bung des Lykurg als Probe einer Uebersetzung 
aus dem classischen Deutsch in das classische 


Griechisch. 8vo. 81 pp. Trient. 
Kalopothakes (D.) De Thracia provincia romana. 
Dissertatio. 8vo. 80 pp. Leipzig. Mk. 2. 


Kappes (M.) Aristoteles-Lexikon. Erkliirung der 
philosophischen termini technici des Aristoteles in 
alphabetischen Reihenfolge. 8vo. 70 pp. Pader- 

born, F. Schéningh. Mk. 1.50. 
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B. L. 8vo. Pp. xviii, 116. Williams & Nor- 
gate. 3s. 

Evans (M. M.) Chapters on Greek Dress. Illus. 
trated. 8vo. Pp. xvii, 84. Macmillan. 5s. net. 


Greek Vase Paintings: a Selection of Examples, 
with Preface, Introduction, and Descriptions. By 
J. E. Harrison and D. S. MacColl. Size of the 
book: 18 by 14 inches. Bound in strong cloth. 
Fisher Unwin. 31s. 6d. net. 

Harrison (Jane E.) Introductory Studies in Greek 
Art. With Maps and Illustrations. Third 
Edition. 8vo. Pp. 314. Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Homer. Wiad, Book 1X. From the story of Achilles, 
Edited, with Notes, by John Henry Pratt and 
Walter Leaf. 12mo. Pp. 84. Macmillan. 2s. 

—— lliad, Book XXIV. A Translation by R. M. 
Thomas. 12mo, Sewed. Clive. 1s. 6d. 

Rooper (E. P.) and Herring (F.) Primary Latin Ex- 
ercises. 12mo. Rivington, Percival, & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Thomas (A. H.) The Junior Student’s First Latin 
Translation Book, with a Preface. By J. Arnold 
Turner. Rivington, Percival, & Co. 1s. 4d. net. 


BOOKS. 


Philologus. Zeitschrift fiir das classische Altertum. 
Begriindet von Schneidewin und Leutsch. Her- 
ausgegeben von Crusius. 6tes Suppl.-Band. 2te 
Haltte. 8vo. iii, 401-777 pp. Gottingen, Die- 
terich. Mk. 9. 

Placidus (V.) Liber glossarum, glossaria reliqua 


edidit G. Goetz. 8vo. xxxvi, 664 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. Mk. 22. 

[Corpus glossariorum latinorum recensuit, edidit 
G. Goetz. Vol. V.] 


Poppelreuter (J.) De comoediae atticae primordiis 
particulae duae. Dissertatio. 8vo. 45 pp. Berlin. 
Mk. 1.20. 

Rybezuk (P.) Quibus grammaticis formis Horatius 
agentium fines in suis operibus expresserit ? Progr. 
8vo. 12 pp. Tarnopol. 

Sanojea (J.) De comitiorum éenturiatorum mutata 
ratione. Progr. 8vo. 35 pp. Lemberg. 

Scherrans (W.) De poetarum comicorum atticorum 
studiis Homericis. JDissertatio. 8vo. 57 pp. 
Konigsberg. Mk. 1. 

Schubert (R.) Geschichte des Pyrrhus. Neu unter- 
sucht und nach den Quellen dargestellt. 8vo. 
iv, 288 pp. Konigsberg, W. Koch. Mk. 7. 

Sittl (Prof. D.) Klassische Kunstarchaeologie. Theil 
I. 8vo, 1-304 pp. Miinchen, Beck. Mk. 5.50. 

[Miiller’s Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- 
Wissenschaft. Band VI. Teil I. (18ter Halb- 
band. )] 

Spika (J.) De usu praepositionum in L. Annaei 
Senecae tragoediis. Progr. 8vo. 32 pp. Wien. 

Studien, Leipziger, zur classischen Philologie. Her- 

‘ ausgegeben von O. Ribbeck, H. Lipsius, C. Wachs- 
muth. Band XV. Heft 1. 8vo. 274 pp. Leipzig, 
Hirzel. Mk. 7. 

Swoboda (A.) Beitriige zur Beurtheilung des unechten 
Schlusses von Euripides Iphigenie in Aulis. Progr. 
8vo, 24 pp. Karlsbad. 

Thumser (vy Aufgaben eines zukiinftigen griechi- 
schen Staatsrechtes. Progr. 8vo. 13 pp. Wien. 

Wackernagel (J.) Beitriige zur Lehre vom griechi- 
schen Akzent. 4to. 39 pp. Basel. 











